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Elementary Lessons, - - - by Harvey P. Peet, LL.D. 
Pp. 308. Price 75 cents. 
This work has been used in American and foreign institutions for 
the deaf and dumb for upwards of thirty years, and has won 
a reputation which cannot be lightly regarded. 


Scripture Lessons, - - by Harvey P. Peet, LL.D. 
Pp. 96. Price 30 cents. 
Beautifully illustrated. Over 100,000 copies have been sold. This 
is the best compendium of Scripture history embraced in the 
same number of pages. 


Course of Instruction, Part III, 
by Harvey P. Peet, LL.D. 
Fully Illustrated. Pp. 252.° Price $1.00. 

Containing a development of the verb: illustrations of idioms; les- 
sons on the different periods of human life; natural history 
of animals, and a description of each month in the year, 

This is one of the best reading books that has ever been prepared 
for deaf-mutes, and furnishes an excellent practical method of 
making them familiar with pure, simple, idiomatic English. It 
is well adapted also for the instruction of hearing children. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE CHARLES 
BAKER, PH. D. 


Cartes Baker was the head-master of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution at Doncaster, England, for forty-five years. He 
was born in Birmingham, July 31, 1803, and died at Eastfield 
House, Doncaster, on the 27th of May, 1874. 

A mural tablet has been erected to his memory in the 
entrance hall of the Institution at Doncaster, at the expense of 
his old pupils. At the top of the tablet is a medallion likeness 
in marble, and below is the following inscription : 


In Memoriam. 
CHARLES BAKER, 


WHO 
For Forty-rive Years DiscuarGep 
Tue Duties or HEAD-MASTER OF THIS 
INSTITUTION, 
1s ERECTED 
By Some or His Pupits 
As a Marx or Gratitupe AnD AFFECTION FoR THEIR 
Mucu-Lovep Master AND FRIEND. 
He prep May 1874, 


AGED SEVENTY YEARS. 
‘* Let His Own Works Praise Him In The Gates.” Prov. XXXTJ, 31. 
201 
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Mr. Baker was the second son of a family of thirteen children. 
His father was a man of advanced education and liberal mind, 
and all the children received the instruction and example both 
from their father and mother that prevail in a well-regulated 
household. <A library containing more than a thousand volumes 
was open to them, and with these advantages all the family ob- 
tained that love for literature and learning which distinguished 
them in after years. 

His father devoted all the leisure time he could spare to his 
children, and Charles, being much with his father, soon attained 
such maturity of character that he was able to hold positions in 
life in advance of his years. He was but a youth when his at- 
tention was first attracted to the deaf and dumb. His father, 
while walking with him one day, directed his attention to a 
gentleman, and informed him that he had just come to Birming- 
ham to establish a school for the deaf and dumb. This excited 
his curiosity, and his father promised to take him to an exam- 
ination of the deaf and dumb children. He went to the exam- 
ination, and was much pleased with the intelligence and ac- 
quirements of the children. They were under the care of Mr. 
Braidwood, a grandson of the Braidwood who was the first 
teacher of that name in Great Britain. 

At fourteen years of age Charles Baker was a teacher in the 
Sunday-school, and rendered assistance in organizing the Der- 
itend and Bordesley Sunday-schools. As his services were gra- 
tuitous, he was received in the houses of the gentlemen who 
were interested in the schools, and became known to most of 
the leading men of the neighborhood. 

In 1818 Mr. Braidwood had to leave Birmingham for a \ few 
weeks, and it was necessary that some one should superintend 
the management of the boys during his absence. Mr. Jas. Dowell, 
with whom young Baker had been engaged in the Sunday- 
school, at once named him as most fitted to take the position. 


The following are the remarks he made after his duties were 
finished : 


“T spent a very pleasant time there, and learned to commu- 
nicate with the deaf and dumb; but not a book used in their 
instruction was to be found. All had been carefully locked up, 
as though the craft would have been in danger if a boy of fifteen 
had been allowed to penetrate its mysteries. However, there 
were copy-books, drawing-books, pictures, and writing and draw- 
ing materials. Some hours were spent each day in improving 
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work, and the rest in play, and long walks about the beautiful 
neighborhood.” 

On the return of Mr. Braidwood, several of the gentlemen 
connected with the Institution wished to engage him perma- 
nently as an assistant, but Mr. Braidwood’s consent could not 
be obtained to this, so he renewed his duties at Deritend. 

When seventeen years of age, Mr. Samuel Lloyd secured his 
services to take charge of a school he was establishing at Wed- 
nesbury. He was engaged here for two years, and mentions 
that he read a great deal, and made every effort to improve and 
cultivate his mind. One of his intimate friends here was the 
Rev. Wm. Jackson, whose wife was the widow of Captain White 
Benson, of York; he was a frequent visitor at their house, and 
describes what great pleasure he had in their conversation and 
society. She had a son, Edward White Benson, who became 
his most intimate friend, and a few years after married one of 
his sisters; the eldest son of this union is the Rev. Edward 
White Benson, D. D., late Master of Wellington College, and 
now Chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral. 

In March, 1823, he was engaged to conduct a school at the 
Varteg Iron Company Works, near Pontypool, in Monmouth- 
shire. He remained in Wales till 1826, when he returned to 
Birmingham, and he had not been long at home when his as- 
sistance as again required by the committee of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution at Edgbaston. During his absence, Mr. 
Braidwood had died, and Mr. Louis Du Puget, who had been 
a pupil of Pestalozzi, was now head-master. Mr. Baker says: 

“Mr. Du Puget was an intelligent man and a good teacher, 
but not specially qualified for the teaching of the deaf and 
dumb. I was called upon, and most urgently requested by Dr. 
De Leys and Dr. Alexander Blair, to go again and assist in the 
management of the Institution ; they represented the place as 
being in a state of utter disorganization and confusion, the lads 
running away at the rate of three or four a day, and the girls 
in rebellion, the matron disaffected like the children toward the 
master, and the assistant master who had resided there for sev- 
eral years gone away. At first I positively and firmly declined 
any such engagement as a permanency or even temporarily, but 
the picture they drew of the position of affairs, threatening the 
very existence of the Institution, induced me at last to promise 
to pay a visit to the Institution the next day. 

“In the course of the first day I was among them, the chil- 
dren all became calm. They had been literally prisoners 
for weeks. I obtained their confidence at once and without 
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any imputation on the master. They asked me to take them 
out. The master and members of the committee present said 
they would all run away if I did so. I told the children this, 
and they scorned the idea, promising implicit obedience to me. 
Peace began to take the place of confusion at once, and after 
promising to go the next day I went home. Gradually lessons 
commenced, my influence over them keeping all right except 
occasional ebullitions of temper. I saw I was weaving a net 
round myself, for I was necessary to the continued harmony 
of the place. The solicitations of the committee and the chil- 
dren and others at length prevailed so far that I became per- 
manently attached to that Institution, and to the deaf and 
dumb for life. 

“* While with Mr. Du Puget I became well acquainted with Pes- 
talozzi’s views, which were undoubtedly applicable to a great 
extent to the work we had in hand. Here, however, we had a 
field equally new to us both. There were no printed books to 
guide us. We read the theories of some of our predecessors 
of ancient days and foreign countries, but not a scrap of practical 
information as to modes of procedure had been left behind by 
those who had previously occupied our position. Night after 
night we worked almost in the dark at courses of instruction 
in language, and day after day we taught during school-hours, 
and discussed at other times different modes of conveying the 
knowledge of the English language to our pupils. I had now 
made up my mind that it was no ignoble office to walk in the 
steps of Dalgarno, Wallis, Braidwood, De l’Epée, Sicard, and 
others, who had devoted their thoughts and their lives to raising 
the condition of those who, deprived of hearing, have never at- 
tained, or if once attained have lost, the power of speech. My 
determination was formed to make this object my life profes- 
sion, and I gave all my energies to the task.” 


Mr. Baker was three years at the Edgbaston Institution, and 
during this time he directed the minds of the elder pupils to 
the various objects of natural history which came before them 
during their leisure hours. Entomology became a favorite pur- 
suit; and in 1828 he became the author of a small volume which 
he describes as “ British Butterflies: their distinctions, generic 
and specific, with lithographic illustrations of each genus, com- 
prising 33 species, drawn by the children of the Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb at Edgbaston.” Many years after, Sir Jo- 
seph Paxton applied for a copy to notice in the Horticultural 
Register. 

In 1828 it was announced that an institution for the deaf 
and dumb was contemplated for Yorkshire. Mr. Baker had 
now had three years’ experience as a teacher of the deaf and 
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dumb, and he felt sufficient confidence in himself to propose to 
conduct such an institution when established. His application 
was favorably entertained, and in May, 1829, he wrote to the 
committee of the Edgbaston Institution resigning his post of 
assistant master. In July he met the committee of the pro- 
jected institution at Doncaster, and the interview resulted in 
his being unanimously appointed head-master. It was decided 
that the institution should be opened as soon as a suitable 
house could be found. A public meeting was arranged to be 
held at Doncaster on the 12th of October, and it was then set- 
tled that a part of Eastfield House should be taken temporarily. 

On the 2d of November pupils were admitted, the public 
being very curious, and at first sceptical as to results. This 
was an incentive to progress, and before six months had elapsed 
the acquirements of the boys were much beyond the usual re- 
sults of a year’s teaching. 

The Rev. Mr. Fenton, vicar of Wadworth, who had been the 
chief promoter of the Institution, and Mr. Baker, decided that 
one of the means of advancing the interests of the Institution 
would be to have public examinations of the children in the 
large towns of the county. The second meeting for this pur- 
pose was held at Leeds, and Dr. Williamson, then a leading 
physician there, had arranged that a young surgeon, whom he 
was desirous of introducing to public notice, should read a 
paper on the education of the deaf and dumb before the Philo- 
sophical Society, after which an examination of the pupils should 
be held. Mr. Fenton and Mr. Baker were invited by Mr. 
Aldam to meet Dr. Williamson and the young lecturer at din- 
ner. Neither appeared till dinner was half over, when Dr. 
Williamson arrived, and to the consternation of all present said 
his protegé could not be found, and he believed he had taken 
fright at being engaged to introduce to the best audience that 
could be collected in Leeds a subject of which he was practi- 
cally ignorant, and had left the town. What was to be done? 
Neither Dr. Williamson nor Mr. Fenton could take his place, 
and Mr. Baker was appealed to. Only four hours had to elapse 
before the meeting was to take place. Under the great pressure 
that was brought to bear on him Mr. Baker consented to oc- 
cupy the place of the absent lecturer, and he retired to a 
private room of the hotel on the understanding that he was not 
to be disturbed for three hours. The lecture hall was crowded 
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to the ceiling, and Dr. Williamson, the chairman of the society, 
introduced Mr. Baker, after alluding to the disappointment 
which ‘had so unexpectedly arisen from the absence of the lec- 
turer announced. 

For upwards of an hour Mr. Baker engaged his hearers with 
the reading of the paper he had prepared, and at its conclusion 
Mr. Edward Baines rose and expressed the pleasure they had 
all felt in listening to a subject so new to them. The examina- 
tion of the boys then took place. Mr. Baker writes: “I was 
very warmly congratulated on my almost impromptu lecture, 
and the next morning still better evidences were given of its 
success. The character of the Institution was firmly estab- 
lished in Leeds.” 

In 1830 so largely had the Institution grown in favor, not 
only with reference to the funds, but also to applications for 
admission, that the space occupied was too contracted, and 
possession of the entire premises was obtained by the purchase 
of the lease. This step was followed bya large accession of pu- 
pils. In this year Mr. Baker considered that the prosperity of 
the Institution was so firmly established that he was justified 
in marrying. His wife was Mary Taylor, of Manchester, by 
whom he had a family of nine children. 

In 1831 Mr. Baker first turned his attention to supplying 
class-books for the deaf and dumb. During that year he pub- 
lished “Seripture Characters,” which was followed by others, 
forming a series. “This,” he says, “was the object which I 
had more at heart than any other. Although the deaf and 
dumb had been gathered together in various institutions for 
forty: years, no attempt had yet been made to supply such a 
course of practical lessons as they required, both as school ex- 
ercises and as aids to the acquisition of language when not 
under the instruction of their teacher. If any such printed 
or other lessons existed in any institution they were carefully 
concealed from the eyes of all but the initiated. The theory of 
the art was established; to put its practice into form was a 
work of patient labor.” 

In 1833 Mr. Baker became connected with the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Mr. Charles Knight, one of 
the Society, had suggested and brought out the Penny Maga- 
zine. 200,000 copies of this publication were sold weekly, and 
the success of the Magazine led to the publication of the Penny 
Cyclopedia. Mr. Baker says: — 
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“T wrote to Charles Knight offering to furnish an original 
article on the Deaf and Dumb for the Penny Cyclopedia. This 
letter was replied to by George Long, the editor of the Cyclopwe- 
dia. My offer was accepted, and a little correspondence ensued 
which led to other literary engagements, not only for the Soci- 
ety’s publications but for others also. Mr. Long wished me to 
write for the Journal of Education an account of the origin and 
progress of the Yorkshire Institution. This was in November, 
1833, and Mr. Long required the article for the April number 
in 1834. After I had read his letter I sat astounded for an hour 
or two, amazed at my temerity in putting myself in such a posi- 
tion. Here was I engaged to write for a journal of the highest 
character on educational subjects in the kingdom, probably in 
the world, to be one of a band of contributors mustering among 
them the most advanced minds in England, without experience, 
for I had never written more than a few trifling articles for the 
press. I shrank from the task which lay before me. I thought 
of my very defective education. I felt, however, that I was 
strong on one point, a knowledge of my subject, and at length 
I sat down, and drew a slight sketch of the leading features of 
the article. I devoted the evenings of December to my work, 
and in January forwarded my manuscript to Mr. Long. He ex- 
pressed his thorough approval of it, and in ten days forwarded 
me a proof, which he told me had been read by Lord Brougham, 
then Lord Chancellor, with great satisfaction. My payment for 
this article was at the rate of eight guineas a sheet. This was 
very satisfactory tome. I found I possessed a new power which 
might be turned to a profitable account. 

“My correspondence with Mr. Long continued on educational 
and cyclopedical subjects. I wrote at his desire a short article 
for the Journal ‘On Teaching Reading.’ Charles Knight ap- 
plied to me for a memoir of the Abbé de l’Epée for his * Gallery 
of Portraits, and I also wrote several topographical and _bio- 
graphical articles for the Penny Cyclopedia , also an article ‘On 
Teaching Arithmetic,’ for the Journal of Education. Mr. Long 
applied to me to know who would be the best to apply to for an 
article on the blind. I mentioned the Rev. William Taylor, of 
York, and he was applied to, but declined. I then suggested 
his endeavoring to obtain such an article from the master of 
the London or the Edinburgh Institution, but he wrote to me, 
‘I have not found any teacher who is competent to write on 
the subject ; I shall be glad if you will undertake it.’ I promised 
to do so, and in my article, having obtained certain information 
from the different public establishments for the blind, I insisted 
strongly on more and better education, and on a more general 
introduction of embossed reading-books for the blind. The 
proofs of my article were submitted to the authorities of three 
establishments, and my statements were admitted to be correct, 
and great good arose from this article.” 


Poor parents of deaf and dumb children could not avail 
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themselves of the benefits of institutions where they had to 
make an annual payment, and under the Poor Law Act the 
guardians had no power to assist them; but on the representa- 
tion of this state of things by Mr. Baker to the Earl of Hare- 
wood he obtained the insertion of a clause in the Poor Law 
Amendment Act which allowed boards of guardians to pay for 
the education of the deaf and dumb children of the poor in the 
institutious, and which proved of great value. 

In 1836 Mr. Baker became a member of the Central Society 
of Education. He contributed several articles; two of them— 
“On the Education of the Senses” and on “ Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions "—appeared in their first publication. 

In 1838 Mr. Baker at his own private expense established a 
printing press at the Institution. He employed a man to super- 
intend it, who taught some of the elder pupils when school- 
hours were over, and when they left school they were enabled 
to obtain good wages at printing offices, or as bookbinders. 
Notices of meetings and the annual reports of the Institution 
were printed at it. Mr. Baker says: 

“Very shortly after this date I commenced writing my series 
of practical reading-books, ‘The Circle of Knowledge,’ etc. 
For a year or two I was wishful to ascertain their practical 
working in comparison with other school-books ; and afterwards, 
for a long series of years, my time was fully occupied and over 
occupied in commercial transactions necessary for their success 
connected with paper, printing, binding, correcting proofs, and 
superintending the production of large editions, not only of this 
series but of other works, especially the ‘ Bible History,’ on 
the same graduated plan I adopted for the ‘Circle of Knowl- 
edge.’” 

Besides the duties which more strictly belonged to the office 
of head-master, Mr. Baker had done all the secretary’s work, 
kept all the accounts, and made sacrifices of time and labor in 
every way to insure the success of the Institution, and its re- 
served and invested fund was now larger than had ever been 
anticipated. 

“ At our January meeting in 1847,” he writes, “I made cer- 
tain proposals to the committee which I thought the prosperity 
of the Institution warranted and my own services merited. 
These proposals were rejected. In February the Rev. Dr. 
Grant and Mr. Cadell, of Edinburgh, came to see me as a 
deputation from the Edinburgh Institution. After looking at 
the classes and commending their attainments as in all cases 
superior for the time the pupils had been under instruction to 
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anything they had ever seen, they announced to me that their 
object was to engage a new master for the Edinburgh Institu- 
tion, and inquired if I would become a candidate for that office. 
My reply was that I would certainly not become a candidate in 
the usual application of the term in competition with others ; 
that my experience and confidence in myself forbade my enter- 
taining such a proposal, but if a bona fide offer were made to 
me on such terms as I could accept I would consider it with a 
favorable disposition to make such a change. I gave them a 
promise to meet the directors of the Edinburgh Institution, and 
to visit the place the ensuing month. 

* Another meeting of our committee was called at the begin- 
ning of March, when a resolution was passed which met my 
own proposal half way, but which I declined to accept. On the 
following Sunday Mr. Denison called on me. He had come 
down from London from having heard of the disruption about 
to take place, and in his own name and office as recognized 
chairman of the committee he again called them together. On 
this occasion more than I asked was conceded as salary, together 
with a gratuity for past services. On the 8th of March I went 
to Edinburgh to fulfil my engagement to meet the directors, to 
decline their offer, and to suggest plans for their Institution. 
I was most kindly and flatteringly received at a large meeting, 
and deep regret was universally expressed that the Edinburgh 
Institution could not have my services. At my suggestion, 
James Cook, my former assistant, and then head-master of the 
Dublin Institution at Claremont, was corresponded with, and 
afterwards appointed. Lord Murray, the friend and corre- 
spondent of Lord Brougham and of all the literati of the time, 
invited Lord Jeffrey, Lord Mackenzie, George Combe, Robert 
Chambers, and others, to meet me at his house, and I was 
afterwards told that had I consented to the views of the Edin- 
burgh directors in inviting me my salary would have shortly 
been advanced to £1,000 a year, and that Lord Murray had 
some intention to leave all his worldly effects towards the en- 
dowment of a college for the deaf and dumb.” 


Mr. Baker, about the year 1830, made some efforts to have a 
census of the deaf and dumb taken, but these efforts were not 
successful. In 1840 he again attempted it, and received com- 
munications from the Duke of Wellington, Lord Brougham, 
Lord Althorp, and others, that the matter should not be lost 
sight of, but no provision was made for it. In 1850 he writes 
thus : 


“T made a great effort to obtain the taking of a census of the 
deaf and dumb with the general census in the next year. In 
previous years I had been content to entrust the necessary 
efforts to members of Parliament and other persons of position. 
This year I waited on Major Graham, the Registrar-General, at 
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Somerset House, convinced him of the propriety of the meas- 
ure, and obtained his promise to facilitate it. I addressed cir- 
culars to all the institutions of the deaf and dumb, and those 
for the blind, urging their co-operation, especially in using pres- 
sure with any members of Parliament who could be influenced. 
These efforts were successful, and the first census of the deaf 
and dumb ever made in England was obtained in 1851.” 

Mr Baker considered that the alphabetical mode of teaching 
reading was attended with needless difficulty and loss of time. 
He wrote an article upon the subject which appeared in the 
Journal of Education, and he read a paper upon it to the 
Church Schoolmasters’ Association in 1853. In 1850 he met in 
London the Rev. Mr. Kingsford, chaplain at the Milbank Pen- 
itentiary, and a class of the prisoners, all adults, was formed to 
test his method of teaching reading. None of the prisoners 
could read, but in less than half an hour all except one who 
was deficient in intellect could read the lesson freely, point out 
every word that was named, and name any word that was pointed 
out. ‘The lesson consisted of fifty words, and the test gave great 
satisfaction. He afterwards at the request of Mr. Kingsford 
sent a teacher there to carry out the plan. 

In 1845 Mr. Baker writes: ‘“ During the whole of this year 
I was much engaged in the preparation of my various works for 
publication, and I decided that the reading books should be 
followed by manuals for teachers for each gradation.” The 
“Circle of Knowledge,” has of all his educational works ob- 
tained the greatest popularity. It is a reading book for children 
of all ages, and as one writer observes, “the author has taken 
the most difficult subjects and clothed them with simplicity and 
beauty.” Mr. Baker received numerous flattering acknowledg- 
ments of the usefulness and superiority of this work. Lord 
Brougham wrote him a very complimentary letter. The Duch- 
ess of Sutherland purchased the book for the use of the royal 
children, and when a new edition was published Mr. Baker 
forwarded copies of the three gradations to Miss Hildyard, who 
had the royal children under her instruction. They were ac- 
knowledged by Sir Charles Phipps on behalf of the Queen. 
The grandchildren of Louis Philippe, when he quitted France 
and settled in England, were also taught from these books, 
and the sons of the Duc de Nemours used them as lesson books 
in English, and translated them into French; they have been 
largely circulated in the British Colonies; also in Russia; and 
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the first gradation was translated by the Rev. Mr. Legge into 
Chinese, and is used in the schools of China and Japan. Large 
supplies of the work were sent for the use of schools in India, 
and Major Fuller, R. A., who was Director of Public Instruction 
in the Punjaub, applied to Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. to inquire 
whether an edition could be prepared omitting several of the 
sections not applicable to India, together with a few verbal 
alterations. This was done. The work was published under 
Government sanction and headed with the royal arms, and 
many thousands have been supplied. 

In 1851 a new school-room was built at the Institution. In 
1865 a large extension of the buildings took place, and when the 
accounts came to be settled there was a deficiency of £2,500. 
A bank temporarily supplied this deficiency, but afterwards be- 
came anxious about being refunded. Mr. Baker writes thus : 

“T felt confident that the whole amount could be obtained, 
when I could be at liberty to make a personal canvass. When 
I had engaged a responsible assistant in the school-room I 
visited every considerable town in the county, and before Christ- 
mas I had nearly completed the amount required. Before the 
end of the financial year I had obtained £150 in excess of the 
entire outlay, which was carried to the general account.” 

In 1869 he prepared a very important work having reference 
to the Institution, being “An historical and financial statement 
of forty years’ work at the Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb.” It showed that the Institution was possessed in 
land and buildings and invested property to the amount of 
above £20,000; that there were then under instruction 120 
pupils, and that about 700 had been educated there, and that 
the average yearly cost per head of the pupils had been £20 10s. 

The last work published by Mr. Baker was in 1873. It was 
the translation of Amman’s Dissertation on Speech, reviewed in 
the Annals, vol. xix, page 31. 

Mr. Baker was often consulted by the committees of institu- 
tions in Great Britain. The institutions at Birmingham, Exeter, 
Newecastle-on-Tyne, Brighton, Dublin, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
and Cardiff were all supplied by masters who had qualified 
themselves for the position under him at Doncaster; and there 
are in other institutions assistant teachers, chaplains, and secre- 
taries of deaf and dumb adult associations who were trained 
under him. His own work was very onerous for many years. Be- 
sides directing the school duties, he performed all the secretary's 
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work, conducted the entire correspondence, drew up and printed 
the annual report, and kept all the subscription and donation 
accounts, the account of household expenditure, and also the ac- 
counts of the pupils. With all these many engagements, he 
took great interest in all social and educational movements in 
his own neighborhood. 

In 1858 a meeting of the county magistrates was held at 
Doncaster, at which it was decided to establish a girls’ reforma- 
tory. Mr. Baker was requested to attend, and to aid them with 
his experience, and he was persuaded to accept the office of hon- 
orary secretary. He issued circulars, received subscriptions, 
fixed on a site, sketched the plans for the buildings, instructed 
the architect, attended to all the details, and laid the foundation- 
stone of the building ; when all was completed he resigned into 
the hands of the county magistrates his office of honorary secre- 
tary. They desired to retain him, but he explained that his 
other duties would not allow him to comply with their wishes. 

The Mechanics’ Library of Doncaster, the Doncaster Free 
Library, the Schofield Convalescent Fund, and other public in- 
stitutions and charities, are largely indebted for their present 
prosperity and usefulness to his labors in their behalf. 

Mr. Baker had a large correspondence with eminent men con- 
nected with education in Great Britain, the continent of Europe, 
and America. He reviews the institutions of America in his 
article on the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, and speaks 
highly of the instructors connected with them. In 1851 he had 
the pleasure of meeting in London Dr. H. P. Peet, of the New 
York Institution, and, later, he had interesting correspondence 
with Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, president of the National Deaf-Mute 
College, Mr. Gardiner G. Hubbard, president of the Clarke 
Institution, and the editor of the Annals. He had also a 
pleasant visit from Dr. Gallaudet, who came to Europe to inves- 
tigate the subject of articulation as taught in the British and 
Continental schools. In the year 1870 the National Deaf-Mute 
College conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy— 
an honor which he greatly appreciated. 

In the latter part of 1873 Mr. Baker was troubled with an 
internal ailment. He suffered much during the winter, but in 
the warm spring weather he was able to get into his garden, 
which was ever a source of pleasure to him, and hopes were en- 
tertained by his family and friends that as soon as he could 
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travel and obtain a change of air and scene he would recover; 
but their hopes were not realized, for the east winds brought 
on congestion of the lungs, and after a few days his useful and 
ever busy life was finished. He was buried at Cantley, a village 
about three miles from Doncaster, his grave being surrounded 
by his children, his brothers, and old and tried friends, as well 
as many of his former pupils, some of whom had come long 
distances to pay the last mark of respect to one whom they had 
learned to love and feel grateful to for the benefits they had 
received from him. His widow and children felt that they had 
sustained a loss which was irreparable. 

The following remarks are extracted from one of the local 
newspapers : 


“Mr. Baker was a most accomplished scholar. Of an amiable 
and kindly disposition, and ever influenced by the most benevo- 
lent feelings, he nobly fulfilled the duties with which he was 
entrusted. His was a life of real usefulness, never ceasing, and 
the numerous works of which he was the author will be appre- 
ciated long after all those who knew him upon earth shall bave 
passed away and been forgotten. Mr. Baker introduced a com- 
plete revolution in the primary education of children, whilst his 
contributions to higher classes of literature, especially his numer- 
ous articles in the Penny Cyclopedia, were the best evidence 
of a highly cultured and classical mind. To his unwearied ex- 
ertions the Yorkshire Institution owes its great success. His 
death occasioned a void which will not be easily filled up.” 


We subjoin a list of Mr. Baker’s published writings: 

British Butterflies, Birmingham, 1828. 

Articles in the Penny Cyclopedia: 
Barusby, Braidwood, Huddersfield, 
Bawtry, Bulwer, Hull, 
Beverley, Dactylology, Leeds, 
Bonet, Deaf and Dumb, Pontefract, 
Boroughbridge, Dalgarno, Richmond, 
Boston, Dewsbury, Ripon, 
Bradford, Doncaster, Sicard. 
Bridlington, Halifax, 


In the Central Society of Education: 


On the Education of the Senses, (first publication, ) 1837. 
Mechanics’ Institutions and Libraries, 1837. 
Infant Schools, (third publication, ) 1838. 
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In the Journal of Education : 
Account of the Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
On Teaching Reading. 
On the Elements of Arithmetic. 
In the Polytechnic Journal : 
On the Art of Printing for the Blind. 
In Knight's Gallery of Portraits: 
The Abbé de l’Epée. 
Contributions to publications of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge and the Central Society of Education : 
Account of the Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
On the Education of the Blind. 
On the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 
On the Art of Printing for the Blind. 
On Dactylology. 
On Attempted Cures of Deafness. 
On Teaching Reading. 
On the Elements of Arithmetic. 
On the Education of the Senses. 
On Infant Schools. 
On Mechanics’ Institutions and Libraries. 
The Abbé de l’Epée. 
The Abbé Sicard. 
John Paul Bonet. 
John Bulwer. 
George Dalgarno. 
Thomas Braidwood. 
Picture Lessons for Boys and Girls. 
Circle of Knowledge, Gradation I. 
“cc 
Scientific Class-book, being Gradation IV of Circle of Knowl- 
edge. 
Circle of Knowledge, Tablet Lessons, Gradation I. 
Manual to Circle of Know!edge, Gradation I. 
Teacher’s Hand-book to Circle of Knowledge, Gradation III. 
with foot notes. 
Consecutive Lessons, I—Man, his frame and wants. 
II—Animals, their nature and uses. 
és  IIiI—Plants, the earth and minerals. 
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Teachers’ Lessons: 
1. Primary Lessons. 
2. A Teacher's First Lessons on Natural Religion. 
3. A Teacher’s Lessons on Dr. Watts’s first set of Catechisms. 
. A Teacher’s Lessons on Revealed Religion. 
5. A Teacher’s Lessons on Creation. 
6. A Teacher’s Lessons on Scripture Characters. 
The Book of Bible History, Gradation I. 
+ 
TIL. 
Manual of the Book of Bible History, Gradation I. 
Catechetical Exercises on Bible History. 
The Book of Bible Geography. 
The Bible Class-book. 
The Book of Bible Events of the Old and New Testaments. 
The Book of Bible Characters of the Old and New Testaments. 
A Chart of Bible Chronology. 
Fifty-six Tablet Lessons, in sheets. 
Question-Book to the Tablet Lessons. 
The Child’s Preparatory Lessons on Scripture History. 
The Child’s Book of Scripture History. 
A Tabular View of the Old Testament. 
The “ Tabular View” for Students and Families. 
Exercises on Tabular View for Students and Families. 
Class Lessons on “ 
A Tabular Chart of the Gospels and the Acts. 
Reading Without Spelling. 
Reading and Catechising: 1. Natural and Revealed Religion. 
2. The Creation. 
3. Scripture Characters. 
Common Things. A letter to Lord Ashburton. 1854. 
Articulation for the Deaf and Dumb. 1872. 
A Translation of “A Dissertation on Speech, by John Con- 
rad Amman, M. D.” 1873. 
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THE NATURAL LANGUAGE OF SIGNS.—IIL* 


BY MGR. DE HAERNE, D. D., BRUGES, BELGIUM. 
CHAPTER V. 
B.—Compounp Siens. 


CompounpD signs, as we have seen in the previous chapter, are 
those which exemplify several sides of the object designed. 
They are generally more developed than those which are called 
simple, although they also can be, and in fact often are, abridged 
in practice. They demand a particular explanation with regard 
to the fundamental idea of this treatise, which has for its prin- 
cipal object to show what is natural in the sign-language. It 
is chiefly in considering the objects from more than one point 
of view, as we shall see in the present chapter, that we are able 
to show what resources there are in nature for the language of 
the deaf and dumb. 

The development of signs may embrace a great number of 
views of the object that falls under our notice, and thus consti- 
tutes a species of amplification inherent in each sign, and which 
differs essentially from oratorical amplification. The amplifica- 
tion which is explained in rhetoric consists in the development 
of the sentence, the words of which are fixed by custom, and 
are invariable; the object is, to bring out thoughts in the point 
of view and according to the strength or clearness of the argu- 
ment, or the beauty of the idea or sentiment which we seek to 
express. The different oratorical means may be employed in 
the sign-language as in ordinary discourse, in order to give it 
that brightness and charm which are so necessary; in this re- 
spect the eloquence of natural signs is blended with that of 
words. 

But it is not of this kind of amplification that we speak here. 
What we have to say applies to the amplification or the devel- 
opment of each sign in particular, which may thus acquire a 
poetical character by a kind of radiation that springs from the 
foundation of the sign} but in general it is expanded only in 
order to become more clear and intelligible. Nevertheless, the 
imagination finds an immense field in this expansion of natural 
signs, and plays a part more or less important according as the 
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different appearances presented are more or less numerous and 
varied. We shall confine ourselves to a small number of illus- 
trations, but they will be sufficient to indicate the manner in 
which all the signs of this class are formed. 

The classification of compound signs resembles very much in 
many of its divisions that of simple signs. The difference is, 
that in the latter we only see one face of the object, whereas in 
the other we see more than one—generally two; but abridg- 
ment is often possible in ‘both cl: issifications, as we have already 
said. If, as we have seen in the foregoing chapter, a sign that 
expresses only one side of an object is called simple for this 
reason, and may nevertheless have more than one signification, 
it is not the same with those spoken of in this chapter; these, 
being compound, must necessarily have several members, at 
least if they do not shorten the sign of a member; but in this 
case they are, properly speaking, no longer compound signs. If 
composition is inherent in the nature of a sign, it may be simply 
understood, as is often the case in the language of the deaf and 
dumb, who always seek abridged signs, and like to shorten 
them as much as possible, particularly when conversing among 
themselves.* 

The various categories of compound signs may be reduced to 
certain heads, forming the following classes : ; 

1. Generical indication, with one or more specific marks. 

Several parts or specific marks. 
3. Origin or source, and use of the object. 

. Effects for causes. 

. Form and use. 

. Outline of the object and the place where it is found. 
Shape, and one or more specific marks. 

. Way of using, and specific marks of the object. 
. Form, manner of using, and specific marks. 

10. Why it is used, the make or construction of the object, 
and the place where it is to be found. 


* In these conversations they try tc introduce articulation as much as 
possible in most of the Belgian institutions, (see my Report upon the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind at the Congress of Malines, 
in 1867,) but they cannot entirely banish the sign-language, chiefly on 
account of the scholars being associated with those-who have not yet been 
taught articulation. It is therefore useful to cultivate natural signs in order 
to suppress the so-called methodical signs, which are used in a great many 
establishments for the deaf and dumb. 
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11. The place and specific mark. 

12. The place and use, or mode of arrangement. 

13. Negation of the reverse of what we wish to describe. 

14. Attenuation or diminution of an object stronger or greater 
than that which we wish to indicate. 

It will be understood that tropes intervene in compound as 
well as in simple signs. What we have said in the A division 
will mostly suffice to explain those figurative forms which na- 
ture has introduced in every kind of human language, and the 
explanations already given will in general suffice for any that 
may be required further on. Thus the specific marks of objects 
spoken of include a specific activity, or the form, by which is 
also understood a first or general impression produced by the 
configuration of the object; and they often suggest ideas of 
affinity and of figurative use, as has been explained in a previ- 
ous chapter. 

1. To the first class belong objects that are represented by a 
generical or radical indication, with one or more specific marks. 
Examples: 

Rich. Generic sign for man, and specific sign of the activity 
of the individual counting a great deal of money, specifying 
more particularly him to whom the money belongs. 

Poor. The same signs, with negations; or else the sign for 
littleand a sorrowful look ; or, again, the signs for man and beggar. 

Precious stone. Generical sign for stone or hard, by striking 
the knuckle of the forefinger of the right hand on the back of 
the left, or, if necessary, with the sign for picking up, as a de- 
velopment of the radical sign; then the sign for rich, as above. 

Building-stone. The sign for stone, as in the foregoing ex- 
ample; then the sign for building, by striking the fingers of 
both hands up and down, one with the other. This sign can 
be developed by adding that for carpenter, which is done by 
striking the hollow of the fist of the left hand with that of the 
right, as if to imitate the blow of the hammer. 

Hearth-stone. Sign for stone, and act of blowing to indicate 
the fire; or to render the specific sign for ire, raise both the 
hands up and down several times, agitating the fingers to indi- 
cate the flame. 

Under this class are arranged— 

(1.) The attributes, either adjective or participle, employed 
to indicate state or parentage, whether the generical sign is ex- 
pressed or understood. 
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Thus, //orseman is represented by the sign for man, by tak- 
ing off the hat, and imitating the action of riding on horseback, 
as explained in the first chapter. 

Doctor. The individual generical sign for man and woman, or 
an indicative sign upon one’s self, patting with the two hands 
the chest, the stomach, and the loins; then adding the specific 
sign of feeling the pulse. 

Boy. Make the sign for man, and show the height. 

Girl. The sign for woman, by indicating the head-dress and 
the height. 

Father. Make the sign for man ; then press the right elbow 
on the side and thrust it forward.* 

Mother. Make the sign for woman, by tracing a line with 
the thumb on the cheek from top to bottom, representing the 
head-dress; then press the right elbow on the side. 

Brother. Signs for man and same ; the latter, by uniting 
the two forefingers in a parallel line, by a convention that rests 
upon metonymy, taking same, a generical word, in the specific 
sense of brotherhood. 

Sister. Signs for woman and same. 

Grandfather, grandmother. Signs for father, mother, and 
old age ; the last-named by bending, and leaning, as it were, upon 
a stick. 

Thief, Act as if taking something and running away, with 
an analogous expression. 

Assassin. Sign for man ; then raise the fist, with the thumb 
open towards the throat, as if to strike a violent blow. 

(2.) The designation of most birds. Examples: 

Goose. First, the generical sign for bird, by striking the 
tips of the two forefingers together as if to open the beak, add- 


* This sign, although conventional, has, as is almost always the case, a 
certain affinity with nature. It indicates decently the organic principle 
which presides at generation, and which from the interior of the body pro- 
duces the exterior effect manifested by the projection of the fore-arm. This 
sign has its eloquence, and enters into the category of those which have 
been mentioned several times in the course of this work, when speaking of 
the sign-language from an esthetic point of view. The art here consists in 
the delicacy of expression, of which we find many examples in the best 
institutions, especially in those directed by religious communities. The 
sign of which we speak seems to be borrowed from the biblical expression, 
** Reges de lumbis tuis egredientur,” ‘* Kings shall come out of thy-loins,”’ 
(Gen. xxxv, 11.) The sign for father is a translation of the phrase come 
out of the loins, 'The same analogy applies to the sign for mother. 
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ing, if necessary, the action of flying. Then, in order to distin- 
guish the sort of bird, imitate the waddling walk of the goose, 
and the manner of killing it, by cutting the throat with the fore- 
finger to imitate the knife. Add the sign for large, to distin- 
guish it from the duck. 

Swallow. Signs for black, its long wings, and its rapid and 
undulating flight. 

(3.) The designation of flowers. Examples: 

Rose. Sign for flower, growing, as it were, from the fingers, 
and action of smelling it; then add the sign for red or white. 
To make it more clear you might add the sign for thorns, by 
indicating the points you are afraid of touching. 

Violet. Draw it with the forefinger and thumb of the right 
hand on the palm of the left, and make a sign for hiding under 
the grass. Make the sign for blue by indicating the heavens, 
and then smell it. 

In these examples, as in many others, the radical or generi- 
cal sign is understood according to the process of the abridg- 
ment of signs. 

2. Several parts or specific marks. 

This mode of sign expression, which has reference to synec- 
doche, as we have seen in the A division, serves to form simple 
signs, of which in general but one part or specific mark is indi- 
cated. For compound signs we have recourse to several parts 
or specific marks, suppressing generally the generic sign. 

Thus, for Cat, the deaf-mute neglects the generic sign for 
animal, and contents himself with the abridged sign for mows- 
tache. Then he makes with his lips, “pwss, puss,” or he imi- 
tates the stroking of the back of the cat and its striking with 
its paw. There are here, as we see, two specific marks. 

Monkey. Raise the bent fingers to the mouth to show the 
muzzle or nose, then rock backwards and forwards, and indicate 
the hair of the animal by feigning to pull it upon the chest, or 
else imitate the movement of its paws and lips in cracking nuts. 

Rain. The radical sign for water, as explained in division 
A; then show that it falls from heaven by moving the two hands 
up and down. You might also add the action of drinking it 
from the hollow of the hand. 

Snow. The generic or radical sign for white, and its slow 
and oblique fall from the sky; then form a ball, and throw it. 

Hail. Sign for white ; then its falling rapidly from heaven, 
and striking the head, arms, etc.; or, signs for rain and hard. 
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3. Origin or source, and use of the object, (for the object it- 
self, by metonymy.) 

Pen. Sign for goose, as above, and action of writing; or 
else actions of dipping it in ink and writing. This sign is often 
abridged. 

Leather. Sign for skin, by pretending to cut and take it 
from the back of the hand; then, to make the meaning more 
clear, the indicative sign for shoe. 

Pot or pottery. Sign for earth, by stamping the foot and 
acting as if picking the earth up by handfuls here and there ; 
then action of fashioning it with the hands; or else sign for 
hard and for the shape of the pot; (two specific marks.) 

4. Hffects for causes, (also by metonymy.) 

Air. Blow, and make movements with the hands about your- 
self for the motion of the air; and to make it more clear, add 
the sign for breathing. 

Wind. Blow, and represent with the hands the motion of 
the wind in a determined direction. 

Hurricane. Sign for wind which breaks and overturns every- 
thing in its way. 

Salt. Sign for white, and action of sprinkling with the right 
hand on the palm of the left; then raise it to the mouth, taste, 
and scrape the tongue to show the prickling sensation caused 
by it. 

5. Form and use. 

The family of signs composing this category is very numer- 
ous. The form is generally traced with the forefinger of the 
right hand in space, or upon a surface represented by the left 
hand open. The wse, or employment, is expressed by the posi- 
tion of the hands or arms, or by a pantomimic movement of the 
whole body. The signs of this subdivision are often based upon 
metaphor, and sometimes upon catachresis, rendering them 
conformable to nature. Examples: 

Boat. Trace in the air the oval form; then represent the 
action of rowing.* 


Mill. The deaf-mute makes first the abridged imitative sign 


* You might represent the boat by the generical sign for wood, by sawing 
with the side of the right hand on the back of the left, and by the sign for 
undulation, conformably with the 3d lass of compound signs. This shows 
that there exists a great liberty in the formation of signs, and is another 
proof of the fecundity of this natural language. 
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for house ; then, if it is a windmill he wishes to represent, he 
turns the wings by a movement of the crossed arms; if it is a 
water-mill, he shows the wheels that turn the mill, and repre- 
sents by his closed fists the stones, between which he pretends 
to crush the grain, or else he makes the generic signs for mil/ 
and for water. 

Granary. Sign for house, and the threshing of corn, repre- 
sented by the beating about of the arms; or to the sign for 
house is added that for grain, (put the nail of the thumb to the 
tip of the little finger,) and of bread, (cutting the back of the 
left hand with the side of the right.) 

Kitchen. Sign for house ; then act as if shaking saucepans 
with both hands in a vertical direction. 

Hospital. Signs for house, invalids, (by feeling the pulse,) 
many, (by partly closing the hand and then gently moving the 
fingers under the thumb.) 

School. Sign for house ; then sign for walking about, by 
tracing a line from right to left and from left to right with the 
forefinger, and sign for /earning, by striking the forehead sev- 
eral times with the tips of the fingers. 

Apple. Close the two fists and unite them; then, for greater 
clearness, act as if biting and eating. 

Cherry. The deaf and dumb, in their natural language, draw 
the form of it on the palm of. the left hand with the forefinger 
of the right; then make the action of taking it by the stem, eat- 
ing it, and spitting out the stone on the hand; or else the sign 
for red and the action of throwing away the stone playfully. In 
this case, as in many others, they generally confine themselves 
to an abridged sign, by indicating two or three specific marks 
that have reference to the use of the object. 

6. Outline of the object and the place where it is found. Ex- 
amples : 

Hat. Point out the brim of the hat on the head with the 
two hands, turning it up for a man’s hat and down for a 
woman's. 

Boy's cap. Place the right hand, arched, on the head, and 
the left, open, on the forehead, in the form of the visor. For 
greater clearness, you might imitate the action of taking off and 
putting on the hat or cap. This is an example of the amplifi- 
cation of signs, the principle of which was explained above. 

Clouds. Imitate the moving mass with the arms, and indi- 
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cate the heavens slightly darkened; (for darkness or night, pass 
the hands as if drawing a curtain before the eyes.) This sign 
is often abridged. 

7. Shape, and one or more specific marks. 

Ox. Sign for horns, as in the A division, and for man ; or 
imitate the walking on four feet, and then represent she horns 
and make the sign for man. 

Cow. The same signs, but substitute the action of milking 
for the sign of man, or only make the abridged sign for horns. 

Calf. Sign for quadruped and action of sucking the cow, 
or sign for cow and Jittle one. 

Frog. The deaf and dumb place the hollow of the hands one 
on the other, and imitate the action of the frog in jumping. 

Worm. Imitate with the right forefinger the action of crawl- 
ing in the palm of the left. 

Caterpillar. The same sign as for worm ; then show the 
hairs, and the action of gnawing the leaves of a tree. 

8. Way of using, and specific marks of the object. Exam- 
ples: 

Table-cloth. Represent the action of spreading it on the 
table, show the sides hanging down, and make the sign for 
white. It is often limited to the abridged sign of spreading ; 
but the elasticity of this natural language permits as much de- 
velopment of signs as is required to render them clear. 

Chariot. Turn the fists one around the other two or four 
times, according to the number of wheels, at a convenient dis- 
tance; then make the sign for above, by placing the right hand 
over the left, and imitate the action of sitting down. 

Cellar. Pass the right hand, open, under the left; then 
make the sign for going down, by turning the two forefingers 
one round the other several times, moving the hands lower and 
lower; or else the signs for beer and going down. 

Chalk. Sign for white, and action of writing. 

Wood. Saw the back of the left hand with the side of the 
right. You might add the actions of gathering the sawn parts 
and carrying them under the arm. 

Bee. Sign of stabbing or stinging the hand, which swells. 

Dog. Pat the knee, and imitate the barking with the lips. 

Hare. Imitate the motion of the long ears with the hands, 
open the eyes wide, imitate the firing of a gun, and make “ pujf'/” 
with the lips; then the signs for eating and good. The two 
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last marks are often suppressed when the first seem sufficient ; 
then we have an abridged sign. 

9. Shape, mode of using, and specifie marks. 

Here we have again compound signs, by which we represent 
several appearances of the thing we describe. 

Paper. Trace the length and breadth of the paper; then 
make signs for folding and writing. You might add the sign 
for white. 

Pear. Trace the form on the left hand with the fingers of 
the right; then take it by the stem, eat it, and add the signs 
for sweet and good to the taste.. 

Plum. Indicate the form and blue color, (show the blue in 
the sky;) then break it open with the thumb and forefinger and 
put it in the mouth. 

Sugar. Describe the shape of a sugar-loaf, or powdered 
sugar, and add the sign for sweet, by placing the tip of the 
forefinger on the mouth. 

10. End for which it is used, or make of an object, and the 
place where it is to be found. 

Pump. Imitate the action of pumping, and of receiving the 
water in a jug. 

Swing. Imitate the action of sitting on the rope, and hold- 
ing with the two hands and swinging. 

Door. Imitate the action of opening and shutting it, and 
turning the key. 

Cradle. Sign for child, as given above, and action of rock- 
ing. 

Broad-sword. Action of drawing it from the sheath, and 
striking. 

Sword. Action of drawing it from the sheath, and piercing. 
In adding to this sign that of priest, (man, tonsure,) we have 
the sign term corresponding to the name of the celebrated ben- 
efactor of the deaf and dumb in France: his name was the 
Abbé de lEpée, and Epée, in French, means sword. 

Watch. Take it from the pocket, look at it, and lift it to 
the ear. 

Beer. Sign for tun or barrel, and drawing the liquid from 
the tap; action of pouring it in a glass and drinking. 

Medicine. Drinking from a cup, and sign for é// by feeling 
the pulse. 

Milk. Signs for white, milking, and drinking. 
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11. Place and specific mark. 

Spider. The deaf-mute opens all the fingers of both hands, 
then points with the left hand to a wall, then to a corner in the 
wall which he shows with the forefinger of the right. 

12. Place, manner of using, or mode of arrangement. 

Stays. Run the hands over the parts of the body where they 
are to be found; then lace them at the back; or the simple sign 
of lacing them in front. 

Cravat. Move the thumb and forefinger round the neck ; 
then make the knot. 

Apron. Show the part of the body where it is worn, and tie 
the strings. 

Woman's cap. Cover the head with the two hands, and tie 
the strings under the chin. 

Glove. By an abridged sign, imitate the action of putting 
the glove on the fingers. 

Stocking. Action of putting it on the foot, which it suffices 
to raise a little. 

13. Negation of the reverse of what we wish to describe. 
Examples: 

Ignorant, (learned, not ;) Healthy, (ill, not ;) Deaf, (hearing, 
not.) Signs for these words may be made in the affirmative, 
according to the principles set forth in the other classes. 

14. Attenuation or diminution of an object stronger or 
greater than that which we wish to represent. 

Lukewarm is, for the deaf and dumb, a little warm ; Humid- 
ity or Damp is, for him, a little wet ; Cool corresponds to a little 
cold, and so on. These ideas can also be expressed by other 
signs. We can understand how various is the application of 
these two last forms of sign expression. The preceding classes 
and the examples given may be enlarged; but much must be 
left to nature in this respect. 


CuapTer VI. 


To go to the roots of the natural language of signs, especially 
in following the ideas of Mr. Ochlwein, it is necessary to study 
this language with the uneducated deaf and dumb; it is there 
that we find nature revealed in all its truthfulness and admira- 
ble simplicity. 

It has often been maintained that the uneducated deaf-mute 
has no signs wherewith to express abstract ideas and certain 
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verbs, such as have, be, will, he able, ete., and that it is instruc- 
tion alone that can fill up what is wanting, by the conventional 
signs which nature suggests to those who can speak and hear. 

This assertion, supposing it were correct, only proves one 
thing, viz: that instruction is necessary, and ought to be given 
to the deaf and dumb by persons who are themselves deaf and 
dumb, or by those who are well instructed in their language. 

But those who have had continual intercourse with the unin- 
structed deaf and dumb—those particularly who have had the 
care of their education—do not admit this assertion, as a gen- 
eral rule, especially as regards the verbs in question. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Reich, formerly director of the institution for the 
deaf and dumb at Leipsic, directly contests the point, and 
shows in his treatise (‘‘ Der erste Unterricht,” ete., pp. 329-359) 
the signs which nature suggests to the deaf and dumb to express 
the most abstract verbs, such as the auxiliaries and their 
moods. 

These signs are not very complicated, and are therefore more 
easily understood. 

Thus, for to be willing and to be able, (physically or morally,) 
the deaf-mute makes the sign with the head which expresses 
affirmation, and at the same time a gesture which corresponds 
to the expressions, J will, I can, (physically or morally.) 

In many establishments for the deaf and dumb, to express 
these verbs, recourse is had to conventional signs drawn as 
much as possible from nature. Thus, for to be willing, the signs 
for thought and must are made, with corresponding gestures. 
For to be able, in a physical sense, the two fists are united, and 
then torn asunder in a downward manner, right and left. To 
express moral power, (viz., to do that which is permitted,) the 
best sign is that which Mr. Reich found with the deaf and 
dumb. 

For have, the deaf-mute joins to the natural sign of affirma- 
tion that of my, thy, his, according as the case may be; or else 
he makes a conventional sign, which consists, for example, in 
resting the open hand on the chest, with the thumb downwards. 
But the auxiliary have is expressed in another manner; it in- 
dicates the past, as J have slept, which is translated in the sign- 
language by J, sleep, past. 

Mr. Ochlwein remarks that the deaf and dumb, for the nat- 
ural sign of past, use that of be ready ; that is done, he says, 


> 
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by striking the right hand on the palm of the left; thus, for 7 
have slept, the deaf-mute says, Sleep, I ready. In general, the 
sign for past is made by placing the right hand, open, over the 
shoulder. 

As for the verb to be, we have already seen that it is very 
little used in the natural language of signs; it is only expressed 
in certain cases where it is necessary. When it only serves as 
a connective between the subject and attribute it is omitted: 
thus, for God is good, the deaf-mute says, God good. But if 
some one contests, for example, the presence of a person in a 
town or country, the deaf and dumb express the verb to be to 
affirm that the person is present. For this purpose they will 
use a natural sign, by stretching the arms and hands forward, 
as if to touch an object present, and then add the sign of affirm- 
ation. In some institutions, the verb to be is represented by 
throwing back the right forefinger to the right. 

As the natural language of signs has neither article, pronoun, 
participle, verb, substantive, nor passive voice, we can easily 
understand that its syntax differs completely from that of spoken 
languages. In these, the affinity and subordination of words 
and sentences are expressed by participles, or other verbal 
forms and flexions. This is what was sought to be imitated in 
the methodical signs, which are now generally abandoned in 
principle. 

The natural language of signs expresses relations by the appo- 
sition or the juxta-position which it substitutes for the subor- 
dination. The reciprocal dependence of words and sentences 
is not expressed by signs, properly speaking, but by a certain 
arrangement which explains their meaning. The connection is 
established by the abstraction of ideas. The deaf-mute acts as 
an artist, who groups men and things together in such a man- 
ner as to show at first sight the affinity between them. It is 
the arrangement of the various objects which produces that 
artistic effect that we seek in a picture. But the deaf-mute has 
more resources than the artist: the latter can only represent 
the scene he would produce on the canvas at a certain moment; 
but the deaf-mute has the whole succession of time, he puts 
action into his pictures, he represents moving scenes, he makes 


living pictures.” 


* Thé drawings and pictures that are employed in all the methods, but 
particularly in articulation, are well adapted to initiate the deaf-mute into 
the living and animated pictures of pantomime. 
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Arrangement, which plays so prominent a part in oratorical 
and poetical art, is also, for the deaf-mute, the secret of his art ; 
in arranging conveniently the materials, he localizes them by 
signs and expressions of countenance, from right to left and 
from top to bottom, and animates the whole by pantomimic 
action. It is thus that intellectual abstractions become sensi- 
ble, and that mimic phrase draws as near to spoken language 
as nature will permit. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. 


TEACHING DEAF-MUTES TO READ. 


BY DAVID H. CARROLL, B. A., FARIBAULT, MINN. 


An experience of almost three years as librarian in two insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb has convinced us— 

1st. That many of the pupils, when left to their own judg- 
ment, draw books the language of which it is beyond their ca- 
pacity to understand ; and, 

2d. That such books are often returned to the library.un- 
read, thus conferring no benefit upon those who take them out. 

The pupils are too much influenced in their selection by the 
attractive bindings outside and the equally attractive pictures 
inside of the books, and, as a natural consequence, as soon as 
they have examined these to their satisfaction, they are ready to 
exchange them for other books in pretty bindings and filled 
with pretty pictures. 

The object for which the books were written, viz., instruction 
and entertainment from the reading matter which they contain, 
is thus often partially, and sometimes entirely, defeated. Pic- 
tures are unquestionably useful as a means of instruction when 
properly used; but when they are permitted to occupy the at- 
tention of the pupil to the exclusion of the reading matter it is 
equally certain that they are doing more harm than good. Nor 
are the harmful effects of such a course of merely temporary 
duration; for when the pupils have gained sufficient knowledge 
to enable them to understand the books which they have been 
thumbing so incessantly during the first two or three years of 
their school-life, and the books are offered to them to read, the 
pictures are so familiar that they decline to take them, remark- 
ing that they have had them before, and do not wish to “read” 
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them again. We have seen many books thus discarded by pu- 
pils who would have been greatly benefited by reading them. 

As a remedy for this evil we would suggest: 

Ist. No pupil should be allowed to take a book from the 
library the language of which he is not able to understand with 
a reasonable amount of aid from his teacher. 

2d. The pupil should not be allowed to return the book thus 
drawn until he is able to give an intelligent account of its con- 
tents. 

By this plan, only pictures, with the names of the objects in 
them, would be given to the new pupils, and care should be 
taken not to weary them with too many. Let them regard the 
pictures as a sort of novelty until they are able to appreciate 
their value. After a few months, short, simple questions can 
accompany the pictures, which they should not merely be per- 
mitted to memorize, but the real meaning of the language 
should be impressed firmly upon their minds. “ Well begun is 
half done;” and in no ease is the truth of this assertion better 
demonstrated than in the education of deaf-mutes. When they 
get the natural meaning of language from the start it is a 
pleasure to instruct and guide them, and witness the growth 
and development of their minds. On the other hand, we fear 
that a wrong beginning too often seals the doom of the pupil 
so far as his intellectual education is concerned, and leaves him 
to grope about forever afterwards in midnight darkness, when, 
had a right beginning been made, he might have gained a good 
command of language. 

The pupils should be taught from the outset to place implicit 
confidence in the judgment of their teachers in the selection 
of their books; but as soon as they are able to make a judi- 
cious selection themselves they are to be encouraged to do so, 
that they may act intelligently in the choice of their reading 
matter after leaving school. 

Naturally, the teachers are the proper persons to select books 
for the pupils in their own classes; but as the teachers are often 
unavoidably absent when the pupils desire books, the librarian 
should be both able and willing to devote much time to the ar- 
rangement of the books, and to making himself familiar with 
their contents, that he may readily supply the different pupils 
with books adapted to their wants. 


DEAF-MUTISM.* 
BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, PH. D., LL. D., WASHINGTON. 


Tzacuers of the deaf and dumb are often amused by unthink- 
ing questions and suppositions, coming from persons unfamiliar 
with deaf-mutes. 

Such remarks as the following are not uncommon : 

“Your pupils have especial facility in music, have they not?” 

“Do the mutes learn to read and write? I suppose they can 
only be taught to use signs.” 

“Ts it not true that deaf-mutes are very passionate and sus- 
picious?” 

“ Have not the deaf and dumb much more natural intelligence 
than hearing people?” 

“T believe you make use of books with raised letters.” 

The confusion of ideas indicated by the first and last of the 
foregoing specimens has arisen, doubtless, in great part from 
the wide publicity given to the case of Laura Bridgman, a blind 
deaf-mute, the story of whose education has led many to con- 
clude, hastily, that all deaf-mutes, or at least many of them, are 
blind. 

This combination of afflictions, far from being common, is so 
rare, that out of twenty thousand deaf-mutes now living in the 
United States, not more than six are known to be blind. 

The egregious blunders of the other remarks we have quoted 
must be attributed in large measure to innocent ignorance on 
the part of those who seldom or never meet deaf-mutes, and to 
the lack of reflection on the part of those who meeting them 
are not able to study their peculiarities. 

The term deaf-mute often bears a meaning quite different 
from the more strict signification of the word. 

As recognized in most of the legislation relative to his educa- 
tion the deaf-mute is a person too deaf to be able to receive 
oral instruction in ordinary schools. Under this denomination 
are included, as a matter of course, many who can speak well, 
and many even who can hear conversation directed especially 
to them. 

Such persons are plainly not deaf-mutes in the strict sense of 
the word, and are classed as such on educational grounds alone, 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the International Review for July, 1875. 
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for the reason that there are, as yet, no schools other than those 
sustained for the deaf and dumb, in which their education is 
practicable. 

Strictly speaking, a deaf-mute is a person whose organs of 
hearing are completely disabled, or at least to such a degree 
that the powers of speech are consequently wholly undeveloped. 
Such alone can be said to be true subjects of deaf-mutism, and 
the peculiarities of such, only, will be considered in this paper. 
And it should be understood that a large majority of deaf-mutes, 
so called. are such in the more strict sense as above defined ; 
the surds, or semi-mutes, as they have often been erroneously 
termed, comprising but a small minority. 

The phenomena of deaf-mutism arrange themselves in two 
distinct divisions, namely, the physical and the psychical. Phys- 
ical deaf-mutism will be readily understood as consisting in mere 
organic deafness and consequent dumbness, while psychical 
deaf-mutism includes the mental and moral conditions induced 
by and growing out of the physical disability. 

It may be said of deaf mutes as a class that their physical 
deaf-mutism cannot be removed. Their deafness has hitherto 
baffled the relieving hands of the surgeon and the physician. 
Their dumbness has only partially yielded before the persistent 
efforts of teachers of articulation, to whose patience and skill 
all praise is due. The record of more than a century's labor in 
Christendom shows clearly that speech can be aeguired by no 
more than a small proportion of actual deaf-mutes. 

It is, therefore, upon psychical deaf-mutism that the attention 
of the teacher should be chiefly fixed, to the complete removal 
of which, in a vast majority of cases, no inherent or insurmount- 
able obstacles present themselves. 

And it is not the teacher alone who has a duty in this regard. 
All who come in contact with deaf-mutes may render them 
important service in ways that will be made to appear later in 
this article. 

That there is a deaf-mutism more deplorable than that which 
is merely physical will be well understood by all who have met 
with uneducated deaf-mutes of mature age. Our compassion for 
these is not more called forth by the consideration that their 
ears are closed to all the sweet harmonies of sound, their tongues 
useless for the expression of thought, feeling, and desire, than 
by the reflection that their minds are dwarfed, their sensibilities 
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undeveloped, their social natures warped and soured, their 
moral perceptions nebulous, and their religious feelings un- 
awakened. 

The following picture, drawn by one who has been totally deaf 
since his tenth year, may be recognized in whole or in part by 
such as have come in contact with similar characters : 


‘In Bennington, Vermont, fifteen years ago, lived a character 
known in all the region round about as ‘Dumb Gray.’ He was 
an uneducated deaf-mute—tall, well-formed, with bearded and 
not unhandsome features. Most of his time was spent in moody 
isolation. Occasionally he would enter the town, and always 
became the centre of an eager and curious group. When thus 
surrounded, he would come to a full stop, throw back his fine 
head, and look from face to face in the throng, half angry, half 
abashed, and altogether perplexed, as if sensible of the presence 
of strange confreres, whose affinity with himself he perceived, 
whose superiority he dimly recognized, but was too proud to 
acknowledge without the explanation for which, perhaps, he 
hungered. Unemulous, unambitious, utterly regardless of his 
personal advancement ; startled by a touch, soothed by a glance ; 
not easily provoked, but terrible when aroused ; appropriating 
any unguarded article that tempted him, but always without 
effort at concealment; occasionally evincing a disposition to 
make an acquaintance in the town, the next hour flying in bit- 
ter revulsion to his mountain home, he was clearly a strange 
being, pitiably but mysteriously and impressively afflicted—a 
being not only bereft of all the highest human enjoyments, but 
tortured by his inability to comprehend them ; a being to chal- 
lenge at once the sympathy of the generous, the interest of the 
philosophical, and the solicitude of the religious.” 


Psychical deaf-mutism may be considered under three sub- 
divisions, viz., (1) Mental, (2) Moral, and (3) Social. 

In the mental development of the deaf-mute, the great and 
peculiar obstacle is his lack of language. That marvelous 
process by means of which the hearing child, between his first 
and fourth year, possesses himself, without conscious effort, 
of his mother tongue, and sometimes even gains two or three 
languages, has no counterpart in the experience of the deaf- 
mute ; and as a consequence he lacks not only the language, 
but all that mental discipline and growth which are incident 
even to the vernacular acquirement of language. 

That the untaught deaf-mute has methods of thought is un- 
doubtedly true. But the necessary crudeness of them will ap- 
pear from the reflection that as he works them out, he can only 
imperfectly call to his aid the imitative faculty. He must orig- 
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inate almost everything, and arrive at just conclusions only 
after blunders infinitely more numerous than those of the hear- 
ing child. 

Even in the imperfect development possible to the uneduca- 
ted deaf-mute, the necessity of some language becomes appar- 
ent. Failing to learn that of his fellows, he will invent one of 
his own, and impose its use on all who will accept it. And 
when the indifference or hard-heartedness of his family or asso- 
ciates denies him the use of this, he lapses into a condition but 
slightly elevated above idiocy. 

In proof of this, an instance may be cited, which fell under 
the writer's notice some years since, of a girl who had been 
held as a household drudge or slave by her family, till in her 
sixteenth year she was brought, at the instance of her humane 
neighbors, to a school where she might be taught. On entering 
she presented evidences of idiocy that were thought to be un- 
mistakable. Premature decrepitude of form, with crooked, 
claw-shaped fingers, and a face utterly expressionless, were 
taken as plain tokens of mental feebleness. 

A few months. however, of the ordinary treatment of a deaf- 
mute institution, wrought what seemed almost a miracle. Rest 
from exhausting labor allowed the fingers to relax and the form 
to straighten: kindness lighted smiles in a face that had lost, 
if it had ever possessed, the power of changing its expression ; pa- 
tient instruction reached at length the awakened intellect, and 
at the end of a year, eager, happy intelligence was in process of 
healthy development where there seemed before to have been 
no germ of mental life. 

The language of pantomime suflices for the ordinary devel- 
opment of the intellectual faculties. A deaf-mute who never 
learns a language of words may still be taught much as to the 
operations of the natural world, something of history and 
geography, not a little of science and mathematics, the laws and 
usages of society, and the principles and precepts of religion. 

But this will not relieve him from his mental deaf-mutism. 

Having no language in common with his fellow-men; shut out 
from the stores of information and food for thought conserved 
in books; unable to acquaint himself with even the news of 
the day as chronicled in the journals ; often excited and perhaps 
tormented with thoughts and queries for which he has no means 
of exact expression, his mind may be likened to an eagle caged 
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or a lion chained. He will either lapse into the contentedness 
of ignoble bondage, or drag out an unhappy existence, beating 
at bars or chafing in fetters from the thraldom of which he is 
powerless to free himself. 

The question naturally arises in the mind of a philanthropic 
person, “Is there no way of escape from so sad a condition?” 

Happily, an affirmative answer may be found in the history 
of every well-ordered school for deaf-mutes. Among those 
taught, some will appear who, while remaining physically deaf 
and dumb, are no longer suffering from mental deaf-mutism. 
Their processes of thought, their methods of reasoning, their 
modes of expression, are the same as those of hearing persons, 
with the single exception that verbal language is to them only 
visible, and not visible or audible according to circumstances, as 
it is to hearing people. That this can be predicated of a ma- 
jority of so-called educated deaf-mutes, or even of a large mi- 
nority, we think no candid teacher of mutes will claim. That 
the mental enfranchisement of deaf-mutes ought to be more 
complete and more general than it is, we are equally conti- 
dent will be admitted by all fair-minded teachers. 

And we will venture now to offer a few suggestions looking 
to the attainment of this most desirable result. 

The language of signs must not be ignored in the education 
of the deaf and dumb. We are aware that not a few claim the 
contrary, and urge the entire exclusion of this language, natu- 
ral not only to the deaf-mute, but constituting “ one of the two 
universally intelligible innate forms of expression granted by 
God to mankind—a form which is in reality more or less em- 
ployed by every human being.” 

Against such exclusion we have the advice of prominent and 
successful teachers of all systems, among whom none stand 
higher than the late Moritz Hill of Weissenfels, Germany, a life- 
long teacher of mutes on the methods of Amman and Heinicke,* 
who adds to the pertinent and forcible sentence just quoted, 
the following : 

“T acknowledge in this language of natural signs— 


“The element in which the mental life of the deaf-mute 
begins to germinate and grow; the only means whereby he, on 


* These teachers had as their great aims the teaching of mutes to speak, 
and to understand the speech of others by observing the motion of their 
lips. 
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his admission to the school, may express his thoughts, feelings, 
and wishes. 

“A valuable mirror for the teacher, in which the intellectual 
stand-point of his pupil is exhibited to him. 

*“ At first the only, and consequently indispensable, means of 
comprehension between teacher and pupil. 

“An instrument of mental development and substantial in- 
struction, made use of in the intercourse of the pupils with each 
other; for example, the well-known beneficial influences which 
result from the association of the new pupils with the more ad- 
vanced. 

* A most efficacious means of assisting even pupils in the higher 
degrees of school training, giving light, warmth, animation to 
spoken language, which, for some time after its introduction, 
continues dull and insipid. 

“But it is particularly in the teaching of religion that the 
language of pantomime plays an important part, especially when 
it is not only necessary to instruct but to operate on sentiment 
and will, either because here this language is indispensable to 
express the moral state of man, his thoughts, and his actions, 
or that the word alone mukes too little impression on the eye of 
the mute to produce, without the aid of pantomime, the desired 
effect in a manner sure and sufficient.” 


Recognizing, as we do, the importance of the sign-language in 
the education of the deaf and dumb, we would hold it rigidly to a 
subordinate position from the very beginning ; with the purpose 
constantly in the teacher's mind, that it must not become, or at 
least must not remain, the vehicle of thought and reflection to 
the deaf-mute. 

Even in the first stages of instruction it is important that the 
written, spelled, or printed word should be associated in the 
pupil’s mind directly with the object it names or the idea it ex- 
presses, not always, nor even often, suggesting the sign which may 
have been used by way of explanation. With this end in view we 
would endorse the proposal made recently at the Belleville Con- 
vention,* that signs should be used as little as possible in the 
school-room during the first two years of instruction, recourse 
being had to the appliances and methods of object-teaching, 
now growing in favor among schools for the hearing. 


* This convention was a meeting of instructors of the deaf and dumb, to 
the number of about one hundred and fifty, representing the institutions 
generally in the United States and Canada, held at the Ontario Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, near the town of Belleville, Canada, during the 
third week in July, 1874. The proposal referred to was favorably received 
by the convention, 
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The result of this would be that verbal language would be- 
come natural to the deaf child, and not a language invariably to 
be translated. 

And here we have the suggestion of the pons asinorum of 
deaf-mute instruction. 

The disposition to think in signs is as natural and strong to 
the deaf-mute as that of the hearing American to think in Eng- 
lish. Germinating in the mind of the untaught child and at- 
taining to an irregular development, this tendency is intensi- 
fied and confirmed as a mental habitude by that system of 
instruction which in its earlier years makes free and unrestrained 
use of the language of signs. A large vocabulary of words may 
be mastered, a limited ability of imperfect expression may be se- 
cured ; in certain cases even, and with a peculiar class of minds, 
there may be an approximation to a correct use and full under- 
standing of verbal language. But where the habit of thinking 
in signs is once well-established, we question whether mental 
deaf-mutism is likely ever to be completely removed by the 
available processes of school training. 

The mute thus educated must remain a foreigner to his native 
tongue ; laboring with almost every line he attempts to read ; 
translating everything into signs before he can understand or 
enjoy, often losing thus the point of an argument or the cream 
of a joke. We who possess one verbal language fully can 
searcely appreciate the mental position of such a deaf-mute as 
we are considering, though we may perhaps attain to a partial 
comprehension of it when we attempt to acquire a foreign 
tongue. Not until we can understand and speak the new lan- 
guage without translation does its use cease to be a labor to 
us, and we certainly do not feel at home in it until we can use 
it as a vehicle of thought. 

The writer well remembers with what keen pleasure he was 
conscious of understanding, for the first time without any effort 
of translation, a sermon in the French language ; and with what 
satisfaction, after a residence of some months in a French fam- 
ily, he found himself able to enjoy and sustain conversation in 
French, without having to translate what he heard, or to reflect 
upon the words he must use in speaking. 

The deaf-mute who never acquires the power of thinking in 
verbal language has few incentives to read. He may pick up 
simple items of news from the daily papers. He may now and 
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then, with dictionary by his side, take in the full import of some 
book. He will be more apt to skim what he pretends to read, 
comprehending enough to afford some pleasure and perhaps a 
little profit, but remaining mentally oblivious of much that the 
hearing and speaking reader would understand and enjoy. 

Many instances have fallen under the personal notice of the 
writer, where deaf-mutes of unusual intelligence were debarred 
from all real enjoyment of reading, simply because they had 
been allowed in early life to confirm the natural tendency to 
think in signs, and had not been compelled to acquire the power 
of thinking in verbal language. 

And if reading be so difficult and profitless to one who con- 
tinues in the condition of mental deaf-mutism, what must be 
said of his power of verbal expression? How can he be ex- 
pected to write correctly who cannot read understandingly ? 
And so we have ample reason for the curious and often amus- 
ing blunders made by deaf-mutes in their attempts to express 
themselves in connected words. 

The writer once entering his parlor found pinned to the sofa 
a placard bearing the following words : 


Sofa break no sit I make glue. To his mind, familiar from 
childhood with deaf-mutes and their peculiarities of expression, 
the meaning was instantly apparent. Not every one, however, 
would have understood that a deaf and dumb carpenter wished 
to notify applicants for seats as follows : 

This sofa has been broken; dow't sit upon it; Ihave just 


mended it with glue. 

But it is not alone in matters of reading and writing that the 
deaf-mute suffers, when his mental deaf-mutism is allowed to 
remain. His lack of precise language leads to the formation 
of undesirable habits of thought ; he often reasons ineffectively ; 
draws hasty and mistaken conclusions—seldom perceiving the 
nicer distinctions that are drawn in the printed page, and never 
uniting them with those that occur in spoken language, he does 
not learn to make such himself; rarely reasoned with incis- 
ively by hearing and speaking people, he becomes, if strong- 
minded, opinionated, self-satisfied, and dogmatic, and if other- 
wise, he forms no opinions of his own, but is led by any stronger 
will that may assert its power over his. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to discuss methods or com- 
pare systems, but to bring to view, if possible, the essential 
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thing to be aimed at in the education of the deaf and dumb ; 
to note the peculiar difficulties that stand in the way of reach- 
ing this end, and to suggest a general line of effort that may 
lead to the conquest of these difficulties. 

Baron de Gérando, a prominent and able French writer on 
deaf-mute instruction, opens a chapter in his treatise as follows : 

* An instructor, that he may fully comprehend the work be- 
fore him, should determine with exactness, at the outset, the 
character and capacity of his pupils, and the actual conditions 
in which he finds them.” 

This injunction, binding on all teachers, is of especial weight 
to those who attempt the education of the deaf and dumb. In 
judging of the mental character and capacity and actual mental 
condition of this class of persons, we cannot fail to perceive 
that in nothing are they so pointedly and prominently peculiar 
as in their lack of verbal language. With this lack completely 
supplied, the peculiarity ceases to exist, and they are no longer 
subjects of mental deaf-mutism. 

To supply this lack fully is, then, the proper aim of deaf-mute 
instruction considered asa specialty. The purticular difficulty in’ 
the way is, as we have seen, the strong natural tendency of the 
deaf-mute to the use of the sign-language in preference to verbal 
language as his vehicle of thought and expression. 

The general course to be pursued in endeavoring to overcome 
this difficulty is to encourage and compel, by all available means, 
especially during the earlier years of instruction, the formation 
of the habit of verbal thought and verbal expression. And by 
the earlier years of instruction we would not be understood as 
referring to school instruction alone. Parents and home friends 
of deaf-mute children can do much toward ridding them of 
their mental deaf-mutism by early efforts to teach them the sig- 
nificance of words. And this is by no means so difficult a task 
as may be imagined. 

The question, ‘‘ How can you ever begin to teach the deaf and 
dumb ?” asked perhaps by one-half of those who visit a deaf-mute 
school for the first time, may be classed with those quoted at 
the beginning of this article. 

The great difficulty is not at the outset; and any parent, with 
a little attention to the methods of using object and picture 
lessons, may give a deaf-mute child, before his seventh year, a 
familiarity with words, as connected directly with objects, or 
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acts, or feelings, that will be of incalculable value in the ulti- 
mate development of his faculty of language. 

We pass now to the consideration of another feature of psy- 
chical deaf-mutism, namely, that which pertains to the develop- 
ment of the moral nature. And the peculiarity that meets us 
is the same as before. 

The untaught deaf-mute is either wholly devoid of language, 
or possesses it in a very imperfect degree. 

In the first case his moral development is as absolute an im- 
possibility as his mental; and in the latter case the readiness 
with which his moral perceptions may be awakened and his 
moral powers trained increases with the growth of his faculty 
of language. 

Conceiving of a person remaining under the disabilities im- 
plied by psychical deaf-mutism, we have a creature scarcely 
above the level of an intelligent brute. 

That an uneducated mute should be morbid, suspicious, jeal- 
ous, selfish, unreliable, and dependent, will seem most natural 
when one considers at how terrible a disadvantage he remains, 
as compared with his hearing fellows; and to how small an 
extent his mind has been ‘affected by those influences, which 
naturally eliminate these undesirable moral qualities from the 
human character. 

It must be observed, however, that we have not claimed the 
possession of verbal language as necessary to the moral develop- 
ment of the deaf-mute. His natural language of signs, properly 
developed, will suffice for this. That is to say, the essentials 
of a moral character may be imparted. 

The writer is, however, of the opinion that, other things being 
equal, the deaf-mute who is perfect in verbal language, has a 
decided advantage, even in points of moral development, over 
one whose habit is to think in signs. 

The difference here suggested has been noticed by the writer 
in teaching Moral Philosophy to deaf-mutes whose mental powers 
were equally vigorous, but who possessed verbal language in 
varying degrees of perfection. 

When we come to examine the third division of psychical 
deaf-mutism, namely, that which concerns deaf-mutes as social 
beings, we find the lack of language to be again the main diffi- 
culty in their way. And the removal of this is in some respects 
a harder task than when it relates to the mental or moral nature. 
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For language is certainly not less important when considered 
as a means of social development than when regarded as neces- 
sary to mental and moral growth. Social intercourse, even 
among the brutes, demands a certain language, and we should 
hardly count that a sociable gathering of crows or sheep where 
there was never a caw nor a bleat to be heard. 

And if we may accept the authority of the poet, the brutes 
have a language that may even be learned and used by human 
beings: for we are told that Hiawatha 

** Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them where’er he met them.”’ 

When denied all language the deaf-mute must remain a social 
cipher. Given only the sign-language, his enjoyment of social 
privileges is of course limited to the narrow circle composed of 
those who can use that language. If we add verbal language, 
even without speech or the power of lip-reading, we widen the 
social range very greatly. 

And those deaf mutes who are so fortunate as to possess the 
power, and are granted the opportunity of acquiring these last- 
named accomplishments to a degree reasonably approaching 
perfection, may without doubt aspire to complete enfranchise- 
ment from social deaf. mutism. 

To these, the problem we are considering is not difficult of 
solution. But to the large majority, who can only expect to 
communicate freely and understandingly with hearing and 
speaking persons through some medium other than that of 
speech, the task is not so easy. 

The natural tendencies incident to their physical disability 
are strong in the direction of social isolation, and their conquest 
demands discreet and persistent endeavor on the part of teach- 
ers, and determined effort on the part of the deaf-mute himself. 

Upon those who manage and conduct schools established 
specially for the deaf and dumb rests the greater share of 
responsibility in this regard: for their influence is exerted 
during that period of the life of the deaf-mute when he is most 
affected by formative influences. 

Next in order should be placed those who happen to be thrown 
in contact with dcaf-mutes outside of their school relations ; 
and last, but bearing still no mean portion of responsibility, the 
deaf-mutes themselves. 
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Those who are charged with the management of institutions 
should consider how important it is to avoid all unnecessary 
reminders to the deaf and dumb that they constitute a class, 
and especially that they are to be looked upon and treated as 
objects of charity. It is an outrage upon a class of persons 
quite as ready to be self-supporting and wealth-producing as 
any other, to call the institutions established for their education 
“Asylums ;” and it is to be hoped that the few still retaining this 
opprobrious title, including the venerable and much to be honored 
mother of all such schools in this country, will soon rid their 
corporate names of this offensive term; though they cannot 
expect by this tardy act of justice to atone for the injury they 
have done through a half-century’s misappropriation of a word. 

We are disposed to go even further in our criticism of the 
corporate titles of schools for the deaf and dumb, urging that 
the words “‘ deaf and dumb ” or * deaf-mute ” be omitted alto- 
gether. 

In place of these might be substituted the name of some per- 
son who had been most prominent and laborious in the estab- 
lishment of the institution; or, if this could not appropriately 
be done in any given case, the name of the town or city where 
the institution might be located could be adopted. 

As, for instance, with the school to be opened by the State of 
New Jersey, it would not seem inappropriate that it should be 
called ‘“* The Deshler Seminary,” in honor of the gentleman to 
whose earnest and judicious efforts the establishment of the 
school will be in great part owing. And the older institutions 
could easily discover, in the annals of their respective histories, 
some name deserving of similar honor. 

Our objection to the term Asylum is mainly because of the 
mistaken idea it conveys to the world at large as to the nature 
of the institutions to which it may be applied; the use of the 
words deaf and dumb is to be deprecated on account of the 
effect exerted on those who are to be the inmates of the schools 
so termed. Is it not trial enough to de deaf and dumb without 
being obliged to remind one’s self and one’s home friends of the 
fact in the heading of every letter written from school? Would 
not many a deaf-mute be spared unnecessary pain if he were not 
compelled to read the suggestive terms whenever he took up a 
catalogue or report of the school where he was educated ? 

But it is not in this regard alone that harm is done by every 
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unnecessary use of the words deaf and dumb. This is to be 
deprecated, not merely out of tenderness to the feelings of the 
mute, but because every needless reminder of the fact of his 
peculiarity tends to confirm his social deaf-mutism ; to fix him 
in that social isolation, to withdraw him from which should be 
the aim of all his friends. 

We would direct the attention of teachers especially to the 
importance of a thoughtful discretion in this regard. 

A custom is widely prevalent in schools for the deaf and dumb 
of referring, in the presence of scholars, to the deaf’ and dumb 
as a class. Most frequently is this done when pupils are as- 
sembled for religious worship or instruction. In prayer, par- 
ticular mention is made of the deaf and dumb and schools for 
their benefit. 

We fail to discover what spiritual advantage can be secured 
to a deaf-mute by habituating him to pray for those similarly 
afflicted with himself. On the contrary, it seems rather to nar- 
row his charity, to strengthen whatever disposition he may have 
to clannishness, and to confirm his natural tendency to look 
upon himself as forming no part of general society. And in 
many other ways do teachers unwittingly work injury to their 
pupils in this direction. 

The natural sympathy felt for deaf-mutes leads often to un- 
due consideration on the part of those who care for them. And 
so a spirit of dependence is engendered. 

Deaf-mutes are allowed to think they may claim immunities 
and favors all their lives because of their disability ; and since 
railroads have carried them to and from school at half fare or 
free, many come to believe that they may plead their deaf-mute- 
ness ever after as a ground for reduced prices, not only on rail- 
roads, but in hotels and even in trade. And for this unwar- 
rantable assumption on their part their teachers are mainly 
responsible. . Teachers too often encourage their pupils to form, 
on leaving school, associations ostensibly for the improvement 
and benefit of their own class. Excepting the single object of 
securing opportunities for religious worship and instruction, it 
is believed that such associations ought to be discouraged, and 
deaf-mutes advised to connect themselves with societies of hear- 
ing people ; but on this point we shall speak more at length 
hereafter. 

It is believed that teachers generally fall very far short of 
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their duty in urging upon their pupils the desirableness of en- 
tering into social relations with hearing and speaking people, 
and in pointing out to them the various means that may be em- 
ployed to attain this end. In a lecture recently given to an 
assemblage of intelligent deaf-mutes, the suggestion was made 
that much of the difficulty they experienced in making their way 
socially with hearing persons was owing to the embarrassment 
felt by the latter in attempting to communicate with the former. 
This was an entirely novel idea to most of the deaf-mutes, they 
having supposed that the feeling of embarrassment must be all 
on their side, and that any holding back, on the part of hearing 
people, from social intercourse with them, was to be attributed 
to indifference, coldness, or a selfish indisposition to take the 
trouble of writing. 

We believe that teachers could do their pupils a most valua- 
ble service by pointing out to them the several ways in which 
they might overcome the obstacles standing in the way of easy 
social intercourse between deaf-mutes,and hearing people, and 
thus form social relations that would grow to be pleasant and 
profitable to both parties. 

Some months ago the writer chanced to spend a Sunday in 
a pleasant inland town in one of the Middle States. 

Not aware that he had any acquaintances in the town, he 
attended church with his travelling companion, for whose bene- 
fit (he being deaf) the writer translated the sermon and prayers 
by means of the manual alphabet. After the service an elderly 
man followed the two who had communicated in the alphabet 
of the deaf and dumb. The writer turning to ask some ques- 
tion as to localities inthe town, the stranger replied in signs 
that he was deaf and dumb. Conversation in signs imme- 
diately sprang up between the three, the deaf-mute expressing 
the greatest delight at meeting with those who could use his 
peculiar language. He begged us to go home with him and 
see his wife, who was also a deaf-mute, and after we had spent 
some time under his roof, he invited us to go with him and call 
on two or three other deaf-mutes who lived in the town. 

Having done this, we seemed to have exhausted his social re- 
sources, and no suggestion came from him that he would intro- 
duce us to any hearing and speaking friends. 

This man had lived more than twenty years where we found 
him ; had reared a family of hearing and speaking children ; 
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and yet seemed to have no social relations except with the three 
or four deaf-mutes who happened to be living in his vicinity. 
This seemed to the writer an instance of cruel social isolation, 
suggesting many similar cases, the occurrence of which might 
have been avoided by a little judicious counsel from teachers. 

But it is not upon teachers alone that responsibility rests for 
the social isolation of the educated deaf and dumb. 

We wish to make a strong appeal to all who may meet deaf- 
mutes in society, or who may have them as neighbors, to con- 
sider their claims to social consideration. All real social inter- 
course involves the exercise of unselfishness, which is the very 
essence of true politeness. 

And what if conversation with deaf-mutes be embarrassing, 
involving some awkward blunders at first, and consuming much 
time in the communication of ideas, it is worth all the pains 
taken, as an act of pure courtesy that is sure to be better appre- 
ciated than the greater part of your efforts to please those with 
whom you can communicate by the ordinary methods. We do 
not ask an attempt to learn the language of signs, for the use 
of this with deaf-mutes tends to confirm their mental deaf- 
mutism. But you may with little pains learn the manual alpha- 
bet, and by its aid speak to your mute friends with more than 
double the ease and rapidity of writing. 

Some years ago the Deaf-Mute College at Washington was 
visited by a distinguished senator from one of the New England 
States. He was invited to address the students, and the presi- 
dent of the College placed himself in readiness to translate his 
address into the language of the deaf and dumb, when, to the 
surprise of all, the facile fingers of the*senator began to move, 
and the young men of the College had the rare pleasure of being 
spoken to by a senator without the need of an interpretation. 
Inquiry being made as to the occasion which led the senator 
to acquire the finger language, it appeared that in his boyhood 
he had a playmate who was deaf and dumb, for whose sake he 
had learned the manual alphabet. He added that he had often 
found this acquisition a source of great pleasure to him, since 
it had enabled him to meet deaf-mutes socially and give them 
pleasure. 

But to some who would gladly extend social consideration 
to deaf-mutes, it may be inconvenient to learn the manual alpha- 
bet. For such there remains writing as a means of communi- 
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cation, which should not be ignored because its use involves a 
little patience and apparent waste of time. 

And those who are moved to meet deaf-mutes in this manner 
must not be ashamed to commit to writing the ordinary ex- 
pressions of spoken conversation. The writer has often been 
told by those who had undertaken for the first time to converse 
with deaf-mutes, that they felt they must say something very 
interesting or important when what they said was to be ex- 
pressed in writing. This ought not to deter one from writing 
tritles, if he can think of nothing better; and if it should have 
the effect to raise the standard of conversation, might not the 
deaf-mute be credited with having done, or at least with having 
led another to do, a service to society ? 

In this connection we would be careful not to ask social alms 
for the deaf and dumb. They are usually quick to perceive the 
difference between this and social consideration; and what can 
only be given grudgingly or patronizingly had better not be 
offered at all. 

It is a prevalent idea that deaf-mutes cannot expect to enjoy 
social intercourse with the hearing and speaking, and even that 
they do not desire it. If the latter be true to any extent, it is 
only because of the coldness or indifference with which they 
have been treated by those with whom they have come in con- 
tact. But social deaf-mutism cannot be removed by the teachers 
and friends of its subject if he remains a passive recipient of 
their kindness. 

We have placed the responsibility of the deaf-mute, in this 
regard, last in order, but it is not to be looked upon as least 
in importance. 

The suggestions and counsel of teachers must be accepted 
and followed; the advances of friends must be responded to. 

The deaf-mute who desires and seeks for social recognition 
among the hearing and speaking must see that he is worthy of 
it—must take pains to deserve it—and he must appreciate the 
value of social intercourse with those who are his superiors in 
many things. Little progress can be made when one limits 
himself to the society of his equals or inferiors. We would not 
be understood as implying in this remark that all hearing and 
speaking people are to be looked upon as the superiors of all 
deaf-mutes; far from this. It is, however, true, as a mere mat- 
ter of statistics, that a deaf-mute seeking society that may be 
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likely to benefit and elevate him, will be more apt to find it with 
hearing and speaking people than with his fellow defectives. 

The deaf-mute must not understand from the term society, 
the gathering of people together in parties, so called. He need 
not be shut out from a reasonable enjoyment of these in the 
company of hearing and speaking people, but he must consider 
society in a much wider sense. 

Emerson, in his Essay on Society and Solitude, says: 

“It by no means follows that we are unfit for society because 
soirées are tedious. A backwoodsman who had been sent to 
the University told me that when he heard the best-bred young 
men at the law school talk together he reckoned himself a boor, 
but whenever he caught them apart, then they were the boors, 
and he the better man. And if we recall the rare hours when 
we encountered the best persons, we then found ourselves, and 
then first society seemed to exist.” 

It is individual society the deaf-mute should seek to cuitivate, 
rather than society in crowds; and if he is discreet and consid- 
erate in his selections and approaches, it will not be out of his 
power, wherever his lot may be cast, to establish relations, even 
of intimate friendship, with those who are neither deaf nor 
dumb, but with whom he will find he has many common inter 
ests, and whose influence will, in time, emancipate him alto- 
gether from that feature of his disability we are considering. 

But it would carry us far beyond the proper scope of this 
article should we undertake to say all that might be said to deaf- 
mutes by way of suggestion or advice in this connection. We 
are addressing ourselves to those who have hearing and speech, 
in the interest of those who are denied these priceless boons. 

Fifty years ago the question of moment as concerning deaf- 
mutes was that of their education. They form no longer an 
uneducated or dependent class in the community. More than 
forty schools in the States of our Union are affording instruc- 
tion to upward of four thousand deaf-mute children and youth. 

If in certain sections of our country, most notably in Penn- 
sylvania, public provision for the education of the deaf and 
dumb is inadequate, it is true that in general ample opportuni- 
ties are offered for the instruction of this class of persons in the 
United States. It remains only to see that the facilities so 
generously furnished are applied in ways best calculated to re- 
move the mental and moral deaf-mutism of those under instruc- 
tion. 
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But the duties of society to educated adult deaf-mutes are not 
so clearly understood. 

Appeals are made in behalf of ‘“ Deaf-Mute Associations” of 
various sorts, which have for their ostensible object the benefit 
of educated deaf-mutes. There is great danger that these 
societies will work harm rather than good. They foster the 
idea in the mind of the deaf-mute that he may properly plead 
his infirmity, so long as he shall live, as a ground for special 
consideration and help from his hearing and speaking fellow- 
men. 

This is nothing better than respectable mendicancy. 

Deaf-mute associations undeniably exert a potent influence in 
maintaining a clannish spirit among their members, intensifying 
their social deaf-mutism, and for this reason are to be dis- 
couraged. 

Other objections might be raised against these societies, but 
as they would be addressed mainly to deaf-mutes themselves, 
they need not occupy space in this article. 

The duty that society in general owes to educated deaf- 
mutes is to recognize them as individuals, and not as a class ; 
and in this, society may offer the deaf-mute what he may not 
demand of society. 

We cannot say to our neighbor, ‘“ Why do you not iavite us 
to your home?” But we may accept his invitation voluntarily 
given, and enjoy his hospitality with thankful souls. 

And so may society offer to the individual deaf-mute social 
recognition, and many testimonials of thoughtful consideration 
which he has no right to demand. In any neighborhood where 
an educated deaf-mute may have taken up his residence, the 
work of relieving him of his social deaf-mutism should go on. 
A little patience and pains-taking to establish easy communica- 
tion; a little exercise of self-denial; the acceptance of the 
deaf-mute neighbor as a jfellow-man, and not always as a deaf- 
mute, will in process of time perfect the work begun by his 
teachers in school, emancipating him so fully from the tram- 
mels of mental and social deaf-mutism as to make him often 
forget the burden of the heavy trial which must still rest upon 
him, when all shall have been done that the good-will of his 
fellow-man can devise and suggest. 

We have said that the education of deaf-mutes should not be 
regarded as a work of charity. And we say, with still greater 
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emphasis, that the educated deaf-mute requires no charity in 
the sense of alms-giving. He is not, however, above the need 
of that charity, so sweet to us all, that “vaunteth not itself,” 
“seeketh not her own,” and “is kind.” It is for the gentle 
ministrations of courtesy and neighborly kindness that we plead 
in behalf of our deaf-mute brother and sister. That they may 
be made welcome at our firesides and in the social circle; that 
they be admitted to our associations and asked to participate in 
our efforts for the good of others; in short, that they be made 
to feel that they are actual members of general society, and not 
educated pariahs. 

Thus, and thus only, shall we do our full measure in imita- 
ting Him who gave eyes to the blind and ears to the deaf, and 
who says to us all, “ Follow me.” 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF DEAF-MUTE WOMEN. 
BY LAURA C. SHERIDAN, INDIANAPOLIS. 


LiperaL provision for the dissemination of knowledge has 
been the source of the greatness of this nation, and the bulwark 
of our republican form of government. But not until recently 
did the country awake to the important fact that, to insure the 
greatest degree of progress, a high state of culture is as neces- 
sary for woman as for man—for the beings who must be the 
mothers of our great men and mould the impressible years of 
childhood as for those who cast the ballot. So there has been 
much agitation of the question of the higher education of woman 
within the last few years, the result of which is that the doors 
of colleges and universities are opening to her everywhere. 

But what have we heard of the question in the silent world ? 
Nothing. Are deaf-mute women different in nature, mind, func- 
tion, and influence from their hearing sisters? No. Has the 
National Deaf-Mute College, whose professed object is “ to give 
to competent deaf-mutes and others, who by reason of deafness 
cannot be educated elsewhere, a thorough education in the 
studies usually pursued in american colleges,” opened its doors 
to woman? It appears not; and that there is no plan under 
consideration among her friends to provide for her some similar 
institution. 

Must we then conclude that in this enlightened age, when a 
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state of culture is being acknowledged as the natural preroga- 
tive, the prime condition, of every healthy intellect, one-half of 
the “competent deaf-mutes” have been ignored? Hardly that. 
The National College was probably at first considered a doubt- 
ful experiment, even by many of its friends, and it was natural 
that the expediency and desirability of a higher education for 
girls also should not be taken into consideration until the wis- 
dom of that experiment had been demonstrated. But this 
reason for silence or apathy on the part of the friends of deaf- 
mute women no longer exists, for that college is already a grand 
success. And is it not quite time that measures were being 
taken to provide for deaf girls the same advantages ? 

Deaf-mute girls cannot be expected to be the inaugurators of 
such a movement, be they ever so earnest. They are not the 
independent beings their hearing sisters are, who through the 
ear and the press come in contact with every variety of mind in 
the world. All they know has been taught them, and what they 
read is often but imperfectly understood. They look to their 
instructors for advice and encouragement in all things, for their 
short school life has not prepared them for independent thought. 

Yet we ask for them only the aid and hearty “God speed ” 
already given their brothers. Judging by the ambition and pro- 
gress of girls in the early school-room, can we believe they 
would pursue the higher education any less enthusiastically and 
successfully under the same favorable circumstances? In Indi- 
ana Asbury University the first honors were taken this year by 
a lady, and there were only four in a class of thirty-three. Last 
year the scientific honors were taken by a lady. Eight years 
ago that university opened its doors to women with reluctance, 
if we may believe reports. Now, a young girl stands at the head 
of its more than four hundred students, and it is stated on the 
authority of the faculty that she translated all the classics from 
the original text without the aid of * ponies,” her great hobby 
being to deserve what she aimed at—first honors. 

The world has lost immensely by being so long in awaking to 
the importance of an equal education for woman. If her sphere 
is narrower, is it of less consequence ?—is it less susceptible to 
the influence of a refined and exalted intelligence ? 

While we deny it to be impossible for highly-educated deaf 
women to turn their superior knowledge to pecuniary advantage, 
that argument in behalf of such an education is regarded as an 
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inferior one. It is the immortal soul and mind we are pleading 
for; the gratification of that yearning in the breast of every 
sentient being which demands something higher and better 
than what it recognizes within itself. Think you that this 
throbbing, restless, craving life never exists in the heart and 
brain of the deaf girl? Can you read the soul of the intelligent 
one? Silence sits around it, yet longing deep and unutterable. 
Her institution life has awakened within her a dim conscious- 
ness of her own powers. Perhaps she is one who out of utter 
darkness has emerged into the gray light of early mental morn. 
Mind is groping ’mid the shadows for the reality of grand truths 
but faintly tracec there. She cannot grasp them, and turns with 
eager eyes to the paling east, where there is light—but not for 
her. Alas! her whole life is an early morn, burdened with that 
cry of the spirit that has issued from knowledge-seekers in all 
ages— What is it ?—where is it ?—how shall I find it?” 

The, deaf are more dependent upon a liberal education for 
happiness than any other class, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they would use it to less advantage to the world; 
therefore, both philanthropist and economist must perceive the 
importance of educating them thoroughly. The practical thinker, 
who recognizes that universal intelligence is the great lever on 
which the world is to rise to greatness and the race to perfec- 
tion, cannot ignore the deaf-mute. Numerically, he is becoming 
an army; uneducated, he is so much lost force; and it is appa- 
rent that the deaf-mute boy or girl who has the necessary cour- 
age, patience, and powers of application to overcome the her- 
culean difficulties of a college course possesses the meta 
of which the men and women are made who make the world 
move. There are places for such in the world where they may 
better it, directly, as workers or thinkers, and indirectly as in 
spirers, leaders, and elevators of their class. 

Deaf-mute instruction is yet in its infancy. Who can tell what 
wonders the future may bring forth, beside which the past may 
pale? 

There are considerations which make the higher education of 
deaf-mute women of more especial interest to themselves and 
their class. 

I. It would raise still higher the general standard of deaf- 
mute intelligence. Who can doubt that the hope of entering 
college has already spurred to hard study in his primary-school 
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years many a boy who otherwise would have been incited to 
only ordinary application, and that the respect the graduates of 
the National College are receiving from the world is raising the 
aspirations of all deaf-mutes for higher attainments ? 

If. It would hasten the establishment of high classes in all 
our institutions, and thus in another way elevate the standard 
of deaf-mute education. The masses always follow their leaders 
as nearly and rapidly as possible. These classes have been fre- 
quently recommended as the best places in which to prepare 
students for college: so the greater number of students there 
are to prepare for college, the greater the probability that these 
classes will be established. 

III. It would hasten the time when the entire hearing world 
shall acknowledge the equality of the deaf. The greater the 
number of polished and highly-educated deaf-mutes sent out 
into business and social circles, the sooner will come this recog- 
nition so earnestly longed for by sensitive, high-minded deaf- 
mutes. 

IV. It would supply our institutions with a greater number 
of deaf lady-teachers, who would also be much better qualified 
for their work than those employed at present. Teaching is an 
avocation in which woman has shown herself peculiarly success- 
ful, and in the hearing world she is fast monopolizing the pro- 
fession. In this city there are 150 women teachers and less 
than twenty men; half the superintendents, and thirteen out 
of twenty principals, are women. Surely, when in proportion 
to their number more deaf than hearing women are forced to 
self support, and when by reason of their infirmity they are 
debarred from so many other fields of labor, they should be 
duly represented in deaf and dumb institutions. Yet out of 
323 instructors of deaf-mutes in America, including superin- 
tendents and the faculty of the college, only 105 are deaf, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that the majority of the latter are 
gentlemen. 

Our plea is made, briefly and imperfectly to be sure, but with 
all earnestness of conviction and purpose. We hope that this 
matter will be taken into early and serious consideration by the 
friends of deaf women, and that, when this higher education is 
provided for them, there will be no effort made to lower the 
standard of the curriculum below that pursued by the other sex. 

Where this education shall be provided for them, and how, we 
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leave to our friends, confident of their good-will and generosity. 
Knowledge is no longer a bug-bear to be held up to woman as 
something to obtain which she must sacrifice womanly feeling 
and delicacy, and we trust that much more able pens than ours 
will soon put in a plea for the higher education of deaf women. 

The reader will readily perceive that the writer never received 
the higher education ; but dreams, longings, and ambitions for 
it, buried in the cruel grave of misfortune and stern necessity, 
haunt her memory at times with a sadness inexpressible. 


REPORTS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


We have before us the latest reports of the American, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, North Carolina, 
Illinois, Georgia, Missouri, Louisiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Columbia, Alabama, Le Couteulx, Minnesota, New 
York Improved, Clarke, Arkansas, Maryland, Nebraska, Boston, 
West Virginia, Oregon, Maryland Colored, Colorado, Montreal 
Catholic, Halifax, and Montreal Protestant institutions. 

The aim and purpose of this annual review of the institution 
reports have been explained in previous years, and the expla- 
nation need not be repeated here. But there is one feature of 
it with regard to which we wish to say a word. 

While the value of the review has been generally, and in some 
sases signaliy, recognized, the wisdom of giving so much space 
to extracts from the reports has been questioned, and a friendly 
critic inquires whether these extracts are inserted because no 
other matter can be obtained. 

To this inquiry we give a negative answer. While we should 
be glad if there were a greater pressure of original contribu- 
tions, so as to afford us more opportunity for selection among 
them, yet there is no lack of valuable material for the Annals. 
Two years ago the type was changed, enabling us to give in a 
volume of 256 pages an amount of reading matter equivalent 
to about 307 pages of the former type, but our space is still 
insufficient, and the numbers frequently exceed the proposed 
limit of 64 pages. At the present time we have on hand an ac- 
cumulation of translations and extracts from foreign periodicals 
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and other publications, sufficient, of themselves, to fill two or 
three numbers. But we give the preference to the reports of 
our own institutions for the following reasons: 

1st. The subjects of which the reports treat are of immediate 
and practical interest. 

2d. Many of our busy principals, expressing their views care- 
fully and fully in the reports, feel that they have not also time 
to write for the Annals. 

3d. The supply of the reports in some cases is so limited that 
they never reach the eyes of all of our readers, and can be owned 
and preserved by comparatively few. 

4th. Even when files of the reports are preserved, as they cer- 
tainly onght to be in every institution library, they are so vo- 
luminous and contain so much merely local matter that it is 
not easy to refer to them for the subjects of general and per- 
manent importance. 

In reviewing and collating the reports by topics, abridging 
them as much as possible, but quoting at length such por- 
tions as we think cannot be abridged without injustice to 
their authors—though we are always compelled to omit many 
passages that we should like to quote—we are endeavoring 
to carry out the principle that guides us in selecting all the 
contents of the Annals, viz: to make this periodical, so far 
as its space will permit, a cyclopzdia of everything that is 
valuable in the English language relating to the deaf and dumb 
which is not easily accessible elsewhere. 

Turning now to the reports before us, we consider, first, the 

CAUSES OF DEAFNESS. 

The Ohio, Arkansas, Nebraska, and Montreal Protestant. re- 
ports give the causes of deafness, so far as ascertained, of all 
the pupils who have been educated in these institutions; the 
Indiana report gives the same statistics of the pupils who have 
been in that institution during the past seven years ; the Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, and Halifax reports, of the pupils in these 
institutions during the last year; and the Pennsylvania and 
Minnesota reports, of the new pupils admitted during the year. 
These make a total of 2,330 cases, of which the assigned causes 
of deafness are as follows :* 


*In compiling the table some slight changes in nomenclature have 
been made for the sake of uniformity. 
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Congenital Catarhal fever 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis .......189 Chicken-pox 

Sickness, (not specified).......... 154 Croup 

Typhoid fever ) White swelling 
Whooping-cough.................. . 38 

Accidents ‘ Dropsy 

28 Yellow fever 

Inflammation, (not specified)... 16 Neuralgia 

Diseases of the ear LE 

Scrofula ‘ Gout 

Diphtheria 

Intermittent fever Spinal affection 

Bilious fever 


INCREASE OF ADVENTITIOUS DEAFNESS. 

Several of the reports call attention to the fact that while 
the proportion of congenital deaf-mutes to the whole popu- 
lation does not vary much, there has been of late years a 
great increase in the number of those made deaf by disease. 
Formerly, congenital deafness occurred more frequently than 
adventitious, but now the uumbers of the latter class largely 
predominate. Of the 188 new pupils who last year entered 
the Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota, and Halifax insti- 
tutions, only 50 were born deaf. Forty-eight of the remaining 
138 cases of adventitious deafness were due to the terrible 
malady known as spotted fever, or 


CEREBRO-SPINAL MENINGITIS. 


The largest number ascribed to this cause is reported from 
Indiana ; but there are also many cases in the Ohio, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, and other institutions. In the Illinois Institu- 
tion the proportion to the whole number of admissions, in 1867, 
was 9 per cent; in 1869, 6 per cent.; in 1870, 12 per cent.; 
in 1871, 17 per cent.; in 1872, 11 per cent.; in 1873, 25 per 
cent.; in 1874, 20 per cent. The increase from this cause, 
since 1868, in the Indiana Institution, is shown by the follow- 
ing table : 


3 
3 
9 
1 
l 
1 
l 
] 
1 
1 
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58. 1869. 187. 1871. 1872, 1873, 1874. Total. 
Number received each year 2 52 50 52 55 59—B51 
Number born deaf....... 10-—1L04 
Number made deaf by disease 5 23 3 4 39 38 49—232 
Caused by cerebro-spinal meningitis... 5 7 15 29— 94 
: O— 15 

HEREDITARY DEAFNESS. 

Of the 95 congenitally deaf pupils of the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, four, coming from two families, have both parents deaf 
and dumb. On the other hand, none of the 108 pupils who 
have been in the Arkansas Institution have had deaf-mute 
parents. 

CONSANGUINITY OF PARENTS. 

In the Pennsylvania Institution only two of the 294 pupils 
have parents who were even distantly related Lefore marriage. 
But of the 108 pupils in the Arkansas Institution the parents 
of six were first cousins, four of the children in one case being 
deformed ; the parents of three were second cousins: of one, 
third cousins ; and of one, half cousins. 

CONSANGUINITY OF DEAF-MUTES. 

Of the 41 families to which the 41 new pupils of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution belong, five contain each more than one 
deaf-mute child. 

Two of the boys have each a deaf-mute brother. 

One - has a deaf-mute sister. 

One of the girls has a deaf-mute brother. 

One $ has a deaf-mute sister. 

Of the 108 pupils of the Arkansas Institution “there have 
been two families where there were four deaf-mutes in each 
family. There have been representatives from four families 
containing each three deaf-mutes, and from thirteen families 
containing each two deaf-mutes. Four pupils have deaf-mute 
first cousins,-two have deaf-mute second cousins, three have 
deaf-mute uncles.” 

HOW SHALL THE UNEDUCATED DEAF AND DUMB BE REACHED? 

For two successive years, Mr. Bangs, of Michigan, has sent 
to the supervisor of every township, and the editor of every 
paper in the State, a circular, briefly stating the purposes of the 
Institution, and requesting the recipient to send him the name 
and address of the parent or guardian of any deaf-mute or blind 
child residing within his jurisdiction. The papers generally 
published the circular, and it thus received an extensive cireu- 
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lation. “The result,” says Mr. Bangs, “far exceeded our ex- 
pectations, both in the responses it drew from the supervisors 
and in the number of pupils that it added to the school.” 

In Kentucky, good results were obtained from a canvass of 
the State by Mr. J. G. George, a semi-mute teacher, and it is 
proposed to continue the same course on a larger scale, by hav- 
ing the principal, or one of the teachers, accompanied by some 
of the more advanced pupils, give exhibitions in suitable 
localities. 

But the fact is recognized in both the Michigan and Ken- 
tucky reports that nothing short of 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION 
will reach all the deaf and dumb who ought to be in the insti- 
tution, and they warmly advocate this measure. It is also 
favored, but with more reserve, in the reports of the North 
Carolina and Louisiana institutions. 


INSUFFICIENT ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The present accommodations of many of the institutions are 
insufficient even for the number of pupils now seeking admis- 


sion, while in none are they adequate for all the deaf-mutes of 
the State who ought to be receiving an education. Some of 
these institutions have not yet attained their full growth, and 
the reports urge the speedy completion, or extension, of their 
buildings. Others, as the Ohio and Indiana institutions, have 
already three or four hundred pupils, and it is regarded as un- 
wise, if not impracticable, to increase the size of the buildings 
so as to admit a larger number. How, then, shall the necessi- 
ties of the uneducated be met? Mr. Fay, of Ohio, and Mr. 
MacIntire, of Indiana, agree in recommending, as the best solu- 
tion of this problem, 


SEPARATE PROVISION FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN. 
Mr. Fay says : 


“The State should adopt the policy of grading off the young- 
est children in a juvenile department, as it might be called, 
giving it its home, in families of forty or fifty of the same sex, 
in small buildings, to be bought or erected upon lots adjacent 
to the main institution, each family being placed under female 
supervision. Indefinite extension, as gradual as the growth of 
the State, would thus be provided for, without embarrassing 
the operation of the main and central institution. The prin- 
ciple of graded schools, everywhere acted upon where pupils 
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rise to the number of several hundred, would simply be having 
its illustration and application, weighted, of course, with us, by 
the necessarily added domestic life. The youngest children 
could be much better cared for than is now possible, while, by 
a system of general supervision, the proper assignment and 
transference of pupils could be effected, and efficient instruc- 
tion provided. The alternative proposition is the erection 
elsewhere of another institution similar in character to this, re- 
ceiving pupils of all ages and grades. The cost of erection, 
the organization of another corps of officers, the districting of 
the State, and the doubled cost of the support of two establish- 
ments, are serious questions, much graver in their difficulties 
than the development of the one institution which we have by 
a system of grades, at no one time requiring a greater outlay 
than the cost of one simple building, to be a home for fifty 
children of the youngest ages.” 


Mr. MaclIntire, after speaking of day-schools and‘ common 
schools as means by which partial and inadequate relief might 
be afforded, says : 


*« Tt seems to us the best thing to be done is not the establish- 
ment of another institution of the kind, but the creation of a 
separate department in this one for the accommodation of pu- 
pils under twelve years of age. 

“Tt should be under the same general management, but pro- 
vided with separate buildings and play-grounds, apart from 
those occupied by the older pupils. It should be conducted 
somewhat after the manner of the Aindergarten schools com- 
mon in Germany, and occasionally found in this country. By 
this means, most of the bad effects, both moral and physical, 
now so evident, of associating young children with those of 
advanced age, and of subjecting them to the same régime as to 
food, labor, study, recreation, and rest, could be avoided, and in 
this way could be secured all that careful supervision and at- 
tention to their habits and wants they so constantly need, and 
which it is often found next to impossible to secure in an insti- 
tution, the regulations of which are almost entirely adapted to 
the wants of children of a larger growth. 

“Tt is proposed to apply in the education of the deaf and 
dumb the same principles of classification and gradation so 
effectively used in our common schools, to create a primary 
department separate from the grammar-school and high-class 
departments of the Institution, in which can be collected the 
younger pupils, and where a system of training and instruction 
better suited to their age can be applied than is possible with 
our present arrangements.” 


Mr. Hubbard, president of the Clarke Institution, also favors 
separate provision for the younger children. Though the In- 
stitution had only sixty pupils last year, it received no new 
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class from lack of room. It is not yet decided whether a new 
building shall be erected. If it is, * it will be for the younger 
pupils, who, on many accounts, it is very desirable should be in 
a building by themselves.” 

The experiment of a separate building, with enclosed grounds, 
has actually been tried with the younger boys of the New York 
Institution, and after a year’s trial the board of directors “are 
enabled to report the happiest results.” Dr. Porter, the super- 
intendent, ‘reports both moral and physical advantages from 
the change, and advocates the establishment of a similar de- 
partment for the little girls.” 

SEPARATE BUILDINGS. 

In the Clarke Institution there are three separate buildings 
for the sixty pupils—‘** one building for the chapel and school- 
rooms, another for the girls’ residence, where both sexes meet 
for their meals, and another for the boys.” 

“This plan,” says Mr. Hubbard, “‘is undoubtedly more ex- 
pensive than the other system, both in the first cost and in the 
current expenses; but we believe this,is more than over-bal- 
anced by greater safety from fire, and by the great advantage 
of furnishing most of the pupils with separate rooms, instead 
of gathering them into one large dormitory.” 

DAY-SCHOOLS. 

Mr. MaclIutire, after speaking of the Boston and Pittsburgh 
schools, says: 

“Such schools can be maintained only in large cities, where 
pupils enough to organize can be gathered together. These 
schools, the pupils of which board at home, and attend upon 
the instruction given the same as is done by other children in 
the common schools, must be small, and from the nature of the 
case can afford but few of the advantages of a regularly organ- 
ized institution, with its well-digested course of study and its 
experienced corps of instructors.” 

Dr. Gillett, of Illinois, referring to the Chicago school, says: 

“While it would be impracticable to organize any advanced 
classes in a day-school in Chicago at present, owing to the va- 
riety of grades which the pupils now here from that city com 
prise, yet it might be found possible to collect within the city 
enough small children who are deaf to form two or three pri- 
mary classes. Those now here from that city are classed in 
fourteen different grades, not more than six being in any one 
grade, and in several grades only one. It is usual in institu- 
tions of this kind for a teacher to give his exclusive time and 
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labor to one grade of pupils, and the profession are generally 
agreed in the opinion that a teacher cannot do justice ‘to more 
than that. After a few terms in a primary school these children 
should, most of them, be placed in the present Institution, where 
they could learn some industrial pursuit, and be taught drawing 
and articulation.” 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The names of the text-books used in the course of instruc- 
tion are given in full in the reports of the Kentucky, Indiana, 
Michigan, Mississippi, and Columbia institutions, and in part 
in the reports of the American, New York, Louisiana, and Mary- 
land institutions. From all these reports* we compile the fol- 
lowing table : 

The English Language: Peet's Elementary Lessons, (N. 
Y., La., Mich., and Columbia;)’Jacobs’s Primary Lessons, (Ameri- 
can, Ky., Ind., La., Mich., Miss., Md., and Halifax ;) Scott’s First 
Book, (Halifax ;) Keep’s First Lessons, (American and Colum- 
bia;) Hutton’s Lessons and Phrase Book, (Halifax ;) Latham’s 
First Lessons, (Ind. and Halifax ;) Hutton’s Question Book, 
(Ky. and Halifax:) Peet’s Course of Instruction, Part III, 
(American, N. Y., La., Mich., Md., and Halifax:) Keep’s 
School Stories, (American ;) Hillard’s Primary Reader, (Ameri- 
can ;) Wilson’s Primary Reader, (Ind.;) Sanders’s School Reader, 
Part I, (Columbia;) Harper's U.S. First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth Readers, (Ind.;) Sanders’s Union Reader, No. 2, (Mich.;) 
Wilson’s Second Reader, (Miss.;) Mrs. Barbauld’s Lessons for 
Children, and Mrs. Mortimer’s Reading Without Tears, Part 
II, (Columbia;) Cassel’s Picture Teaching, and Lilienthal and 
Allyn’s Things Taught, (Halifax ;) Swinton’s Primer and Com- 
position, (Ind.;) Quackenbos’s Composition, (La.;) Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield and Irving’s Sketch Book, (American.) 

Arithmetic ; Hutton’s Exercises, (Halifax ;) Felter’s Primary 
and Intermediate, (American and Columbia;) French’s First 
Lessons and Elementary and Common School, (Ind.;) White's 
Primary, (Miss. and Halifax ;) Robinson’s Primary and Pro- 
gressive, (Mich. and Miss.;) Nelson's First Book, and White's 
Intermediate, (Halifax;) Colburn’s Mental, (American ;) 
Brooks's Written, (Md.;) Greenleaf's National, (N. Y.;) Ray's, 
(Ky.;) Eaton’s Grammar School, (Ind. and Columbia.) 


*The names of the text-books used in the Halifax Institution we take 
from a programme of the annual examination held on the 12th of July last. 
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Geography: WHutton’s, (Halifax;) Near Home, (American 
and Ky.;) Guyot’s Elementary, (American ;) Monteith’s First 
Lessons, (Mich.;) Allen’s Primary, (Columbia;) Mitchell's 
First Lessons and New Primary, (Ind.;) Camp’s Intermediate, 
(American;) Mitchell's New Intermediate, (Ind. and Colum- 
bia ;) Monteith’s Manual, (Mich. and Miss.;) Cornell's Physical, 
(Ky.;) Warren’s Physical, (Ind., Mich., and Columbia ;) Mitchell’s 
Physical, (Md.) 

History: Goodrich’s, (Parley’s,) of the World, (American, 
Mich., Miss., and Columbia;) Anderson’s General, (Ind. and 
Mich.;) Anderson’s Ancient, (Md.;) Berard’s, of England, 
(American and Columbia.) Of the United States: Good- 
rich’s Child’s, (Mich.;) Anderson's Introductory and Grammar 
School, (Ind.;) Quackenbos’s Primary, (Columbia;) Harper’s 
School, (American ;) Lossing’s Common School, (Columbia.) 

English Grammar: Swinton'’s Progressive, (Ind.;) Keri’s 
First Lessons and Common School, (Columbia. ) 

Natural Philosophy : Swift's First Lessons, (Mich. ;) Steele’s 
Fourteen Weeks, (Ind.;) Parker’s, (Mich.;) Peck’s Ganot’s, 
(Columbia and Maryland.) 

Physiology : Cutter’s, (Ind. and Mich.) 

Chemistry: Peet's Manual, (N. Y.;) Steele’s Fourteen 
Weeks, (Ind. and Md.) 

Botany : Mrs. Phelps’s, (Mich.) 

Algebra: Davies's Elementary, (N. Y.;) Todhunter's, for Begin- 
ners, (Ind.;) Loomis’s Treatise, (Columbia.) 

Logic: Hedge’s, (N. Y.) 

Latin: Anthon’s Latin Lessons, (N. Y.;) Allen’s Latin Gram- 
mar and Lessons, (American and Columbia;) Bartholomew's 
Latin Grammar and Gradual, (Ind.;) Cesar’s Commentaries, 
(American, Indiana, and Columbia.) 

Religion and Morals: Peet's Scripture Lessons, (American, 
N. Y., Ky., Ind., La., Mich., and Miss.;) Hutton’s Elementary 
Course and Catechism, Cook's First Lessons, and the Interna- 
tional Series, (Halifax ;) The Child's Scripture Question Book, 
(American and Indiana;) Elementary Scripture Question Book, 
(Ind.;) Knox’s Graduated Series and Alden’s Ethics, (Mich.;) 
Wayland’s Elements of Moral Science, (N. Y.) 

Penmanship : The Spencerian System, (Michigan and Co- 
lumbia;) The Eclectic Series, (Ind.;) Staples’s Copy Books, 
(Halifax. ) 
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As the course of study and text-books of the National Deaf- 
Mute College have never been published in the Annals, we 
give them also. With the exception of Greek, the study of 
which is optional, the following course is thoroughly pursued 
by every student who receives the degree of B. A. from the 
College : 

Fresuman Crass. Mathematics; Loomis’s Treatise on Alge- 
bra and Loomis’s Geometry. Hnglish: Kerl’s Common School 
Grammar, (reviewed ;) Berard’s History of England; Original 
compositions. Latin: Sallust; Cicero’s Orations; Allen’s 
jrammar. Greek: Boise’s First Lessons; Hadley’s Gram- 
mar; Xenophon’s Anabasis. //istory: Thalheimer’s Manual 
of Ancient History. 

Crass. Mathematics: Loomis’s Conic Sections; 
Loomis’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Botany: Gray’s School and Field Book. Chemistry : Cooley's, 
with lectures. Jatin: Virgil's Aineid; Odes of Horace. 
Greek Homer's Iliad. History: Thalheimer’s Medieval and 
Modern. English: Trench’s Past and Present ; Original com- 
positions. 

Junior Crass. Mathematics: Snell's Olmsted's Natural Phil- 
osophy; Loomis’s Treatise on Astronomy. Chemistry: Lab- 
oratory practice; Howard’s Practical. Mineralogy: Foye’s 
Tables. Geology: Dana's Text-Book. rench : Otto's Gram- 
mar; Souvestre’s Philosophe sous les Toits;, Erckmann-Cha- 
trian’s Romans Nationaux; Racine’s Athalie. Greek: Demos- 
thenes on the Crown. History: Guizot’s, of Civilization. 
English: Bain’s Rhetoric; Original compositions. 

Senior Crass. Geology: Dana's Text-Book. Physiology : 
Brown's. German: Whitney's Grammar and Reader; Fouqué’s 
Undine; Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm; Schiller’s Wilhelm 
Tell. Mental Philosophy and Logie: Porter’s Elements of 
Intellectual Science; Jevons’s Logic. Hnglish: Shaw’s Man- 
ual of Literature: Original compositions. Moral Philosophy 
and Evidences of Christianity : Haven’s Moral Philosophy ; 
Butler's Analogy. Political Philosophy: Perry’s Political 
Economy; Woolsey'’s International Law. dsthetics: Bas- 
com's Elements of Beauty. 

ARTICULATION. 


The great increase of adventitious deafness, of which we have 
already spoken, has, as Dr. Gillett, of the Illinois Institution, 
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and Mr. Greenberger, of the New York Institution for Im- 
proved Instruction, suggest in their reports, an important 
bearing on the question of articulation teaching; for whatever 
difference of opinion there may be concerning the value of ar- 
ticulation as a means of instruction for the congenitally deaf, 
all agree that when the pupil already possesses the ability to 
articulate he ought to be encouraged and assisted to preserve 
and improve it. 

The reports before us show that in most of our institutions 
instruction in articulation and lip-reading is now given to a 
greater or less extent—and in many cases by special teachers— 
to the semi-mutes, the semi-deaf, and a few of the congenitally 
deaf who show a special aptitude for it. With the results thus 
obtained the authors of the reports generally express them- 
selves as well satisfied; and while speaking with respect of the 
special articulation schools, they remain firmly fixed in the 
opinion that for the great mass of deaf-mutes the manual 
method is the best, and the only one practicable. These views 
are presented most fully this year by Dr. Peet, of New York, 
and Mr. McWhorter, of Louisiana; they are also set forth 
at some length in the reports of the Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
and Missouri institutions; in others, more briefly. 

On the other hand, Dr. Blumenthal, president of the New 
York Institution for Improved Instruction, maintains the supe- 
riority of the articulation method, and urges, with much em- 
phasis, that “the two systems must be taught in separate insti- 
tutions.” Of the attempt to combine them, he says: 

“The facility with which children acquire the manual alpha- 
bet and sign-language as contrasted with the labor, industry, 
and perseverance necessary to learn articulation and lip-read- 
ing, is too marked, and exposes the pupil too much to the temp- 
tation of refusing the effort which is necessary to success by 
the latter method. Inexperience and youth cannot reasonably 
be expected to weigh the comparative value or importance of 
the two systems, and it is therefore manifestly unfair to expect 
the best results under such unfavorable circumstances for the 
superior, though confessedly more difficult, method.” 

One of the most interesting contributions upon the subject 
of articulation is found in the Illinois report, and consists of 
the answers of the parents or guardians of the twenty-six pu- 
pils who had been taught articulation and lip-reading, to a series 
of inquiries addressed them by Dr. Gillett. Of these pupils, 
six were born deaf, and fourteen others lost their hearing before 
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completing their fifth year, for the most part retaining little or 
no speech. The following extract, giving the questions and 
answers in the case of “ Carrie Hathaway, deafness congeni- 
tal,” shows the inquiries addressed in each instance, and is a 
fair specimen of the responses received : 


**Q. Does she speak orally in the family?—A Yes, almost entirely. 

**Q. If so, to all members of the family ?—A. Yes. 

**Q. Do ail members of the family understand her utterances ?—A. Yes. 

**Q. Do friends who occasionally see her understand her utterances ?— 
A. Nearly all. 

‘*Q. Do they understand her readily, or does she have to repeat her 
utterances ?—A. Some words and to some persons she has to repeat. 

**Q. How much does she use speech?—A. Almost entirely at home, and 
with any one else who speaks to her. 

**Q. In the family ?—A. Yes. 

**Q. Among acquaintances ?—A. Some, not all. 

*“*Q. Among strangers ?—A. Not much. 

‘*Q. Do strangers understand her?—A. Some do, not ail. 

**Q. Does she like to use oral language ?—-A. Yes, with speaking people, 
not with semi-mutes. 

**Q. Does she use it of her own accord, or do you find it necessary to 
urge her to use it?—A. Of her own accord. 

‘*Q. Do any persons enjoy to hear her speak ?—A. Yes. 

**Q. Do any persons dislike to hear her speak ?—A. Yes. 

‘**Q, How much does she understand of a conversation from the motion 
of lips or other organs of speech ?—A. She can understand her mother’s 
conversation very easily without much repetition. 

‘*Q. Does she understand some persons better than others ?—A. Yes. 

““Q. Who?—A. Persons without a moustache. 

**Q. Can she understand any part of the remarks of a speaker, minister, 
etc ?—A. Yes. 

**Q. Does she understand some of these better than others ?—A. Cer- 
tainly, for some use their lips a great deal more than others. Some people 
talk without moving their lips but very little. 

‘*Q. Must she be close to the people speaking to understand ?—A. Close 
enough to see all the motions of the lips. 

**Q. Must she be immediately in front of them ?—A. Nearly so. 

**Q. Does she observe a conversation between persons not directed to her 
with interest ?—-A. Yes, in railway cars, she has watched ladies talking and 
told us what they were conversing about. 

‘“*Q. How much of such conversation does she understand ?—A. Between 
ladies, nearly all. 

‘*Q. Have your neighbors taken any notice of her speech; what do they 
think of it ?—A. People generally think it wonderful. 

**Q What is your opinion of the value of this special instruction to her 
already ?—A. I think it of great value; next thing to gaining her hearing. 

‘*Q. What is your opinion of the value it will hereafter be to her ?—A. It 
must always be of very great advantage. 

**Q. Are you glad, or do you regret that she has been trained in articula- 
tion and lip-reading ?—A. [ am very glad that she can talk as well as she 
does. 

‘*Q. Have any parents of other deaf-mutes seen her?—A. Very many. 

**Q. Were they so impressed by her case as to wish their own children 
to be similarly instructed ?—A. All. 

**Q. Has any objection to this been suggested; by whom; why ?—-A. 
None. 

**Q. Do you wish her instruction in articulation continued ?—A. Of 
course, if I thought she would improve any.” 

**Q. Any other points pertaining to these two subjects you will write me 
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will be greatly appreciated and thankfully received.—A. I do not know 
that I can add anything more. Generally speaking she understands very 
well, not only among acquaintances, but strangers also; but, of course, 
you are aware that some people use their lips a great deal more than others. 
Ordinarily speaking, she understands nearly everybody whose lips she can 
see. At times it appears to be hard work for her to speak, and then she 
makes a disagreeable noise ; but that is only occasionally. 
HatHaway.” 


Most of the parents or guardians reply to Dr. Gillett that the 
pupils do not understand much of the remarks of public 
speakers, ministers, etc., and do not read the lips of all persons 
with equal readiness; but they agree in regarding the instruc- 
tion received as of great value, and in wishing it to be continued. 

Mr. Greenberger remarks upon the capacity for articulation 
and lip-reading of the various classes of semi-mutes, according 
to the age at which hearing is lost. Of those who become deaf 
at five or six years of age, he says: 

* These are, as a rule, more helpless when they are brought 
to us than any other of our pupils, because there is no way of 
communicating with them. A congenital mute has formed a. 
language of natural gestures and motions before he enters 
school. The range of this language varies according to the 
degree of his individual intelligence. But it generally suffices 
for the child to make known his wants to other people, and to 
serve at the outset of the instruction as a means of inter- 
communication between him and his teacher. The class of 
children of which we now speak is deprived of this means of 
intercourse. Having become accustomed to think in words, 
and not in pictures, as those who never spoke, they are very 
slow in learning to comprehend signs and motions, which must 
necessarily be resorted to as the only means of communicating 
with them until they have learned lip-reading and writing. 
Few of this class of children completely retain the power of 
speech until they are brought to us. The hope of medical cure, 
or of a natural restoration to hearing, induces their parents to 
keep them at home some time after they became deaf. Mean- 
while their speech is lost either entirely or to a great extent. 
When, with great reluctance, the institution for deaf-mutes is 
at last resorted to, the child can, perhaps, speak a few words 
distinctly, or talk a good deal, but so indistinctly that only his 
parents, who are used to his faulty pronunciation, can under- 
stand him. The first attempts at instructing such pupils in 
articulation by means of vision and feeling are more difficult 
than in the case of congenital mutes. Having always been able 
to hear what was said to them, and to control their organs 
through their ears, they very slowly learn to use sight and 
touch as a substitute for the sense of hearing, and to see or feel 
what is said to them. Their eyes are not so acute as the eyes 
of children who, from their earliest days, depended exclusively 
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on the sense of vision to receive impressions from the outside 
world. It is a well-known fact that whenever one sense is 
wanting in a person the others become more acute by increased 
use. This also explains why children who have been deaf but 
a short time cannot take such good care of themselves in a large 
city, and are more liable to accidents in the street, than those 
who have been deaf from infancy. They are very backward 
scholars at the beginning, but when once started make rapid 
progress. Under the tuition of a competent teacher they al- 
most invariably become good articulators, and their vocal organs 
soon regain their former flexibility. Language also, though 
they may have partly, or even entirely forgotten it, is not so 
foreign to them es to congenital mutes. They soon become 
familiar with it, being aided in its study by many valuable 
reminiscences. Furthermore, the art of reading on the lips is 
acquired by them with great facility, for nothing aids lip-read- 
ing so much as familiarity with spoken words.” 


Of those who lost their hearing before reaching their fifth 
year, he says they differ but very little from the congenitally 
deaf: 


“ At that age speech has not yet become so deeply imprinted 
as to be retained after the avenue through which the produc- 
tions of the human voice reach the mind has been closed for a 
long period. There are cases on record in which children who 
became deaf while under five years of age retained their speech, 
but such cases are few and rare exceptions. As a rule, a child 
who becomes deaf when three or four years old gradually loses 
what little speech it had previously acquired, and by the time 
it is old enough to attend school has learned to express its 
wants in natural gestures and motions. The treatment of such 
a child, therefore, must be similar to that of one born deaf. It 
is, however, the experience of all teachers of articulation that 
children who have once spoken, even for a short time, though 
they are entirely mute when they enter the institution, acquire 
better control over their vocal organs, which are also more 
flexible, than those whose organs of speech have never been 
used in that for which nature intended them. 

“The idea prevails among aurists, and other people who de- 
vote thought and attention to this matter, that a child under 
seven, who becomes deaf, also becomes mute; but one losing 
the sense of hearing when past the age of twelve years retains 
the power of speech. The age of a child is, doubtless, an im- 
portant consideration in this respect: for, the older a child, 
the greater its power of retention. But, in our judgment, other 
circumstances are of greater moment than the age of the child. 
If, for example, a child who becomes deaf at six has previously 
learned to read and write, he will undoubtedly preserve his 
speech, provided his parents and friends always write whatever 
they may wish to say to him, and insist upon oral answers. 
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Whereas, a boy who loses his hearing at twelve, and cannot 
read and write, stands as good a chance of forgetting his speech 
entirely as a child under six.” 


Appended to the report from which we have just quoted is 
the valuable paper read by its author at the Eighth Conven- 
tion, in which the sounds of the English language are analyzed 
and described, and his method of teaching articulation is ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Foster says that one of the best articulators in the Penn- 
sylvania Institution, who lost her hearing in early infancy, be- 
fore learning to talk—if, indeed, she was not born deaf—was 
taught to speak by members of the family : 


“Without the knowledge of any system and without any con- 
certed plan, they just talked to her and tried to induce her to 
imitate the motions of their lips, and thus by dint of persistent 
effort in this direction on both sides, the child gradually learned 
to speak and to understand what was said to her—became able 
to converse with the family on common topics.” 


But the readers of the report are warned against inferring 
that similar efforts on the part of the family will always be 
crowned with the same happy results: 


“Tt was found on inquiry with regard to other pupils, that 
in many cases like efforts—nay, even greater efforts, and made 
under more advantageous and promising circumstances—had 
been made without corresponding results. In the case of two 
children who lost their hearing at the age of four years, the 
most determined efforts were put forth by their parents and 
elder sisters—all intelligent and well-educated people—to pre- 
vent them from losing their speech and to make them talk. 
The result of this labor, continued up to the time of the ad- 
mission of the children into the Institution, was that in both 
cases they gradually lost what speech they had possessed and 
became entirely mute. Inquiry into several other cases, both 
of congenital mutes and those who had lost their hearing after 
having learned to talk, fevealed in a few cases partial success, 
but in most, total failure.” 


Still, Mr. Foster would not have the friends of deaf children 
believe that it is useless to try to teach them to talk at home: 


“On the contrary,” he says, “in spite of the facts above set 
forth, it is still believed that, in most cases, children who have 
learned to talk may have their speech preserved to them, and 
in some cases the congenitally deaf may have speech given to 
them; and those having young deaf children are earnestly 
urged to use the most strenuous, persistent, intelligent exertion 
to this end. And in order that their exertions may be intelli- 
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gent as well as earnest, let them visit some school where articu- 
lation is taught, and by observation and inquiry learn the right 
way to proceed. If this be impossible, let them write to some 
teacher for information, and it will doubtless be willingly given. 
And if, after all, the hoped-for success be not obtained, their 
labor will not have been thrown away; they can, at any rate, 
rest in the consciousness of having fulfilled their duty—of 
having done what they could. No mother certainly will regret 
the labor bestowed upon an afflicted child, even if in the end it 
shall seem to have been in vain.” 


All the reports of institutions where the Visible Speech sys- 

tem has been used speak of it in terms of commendation. 
HOURS OF SCHOOL AND LABOR. 

The New York, Michigan, and Minnesota institutions have 
made important changes in the hours of school and labor, 
with the view of giving more prominence than formerly to in- 
dustrial education. 

In the New York Institution other objects also were sought. 
The plan adopted, its purposes, and its results thus far, are 
stated by Dr. Peet, as follows: 


* The plan was designed to promote the efficiency of the in- 
stitution, and at the same time, while securing increased com- 
pensation to the teachers, diminish the heavy expenditure made 
necessary by giving what was considered an inadequate support 
to a large corps of instructors who were constantly tempted to 
seek in other fields the remuneration they would have preferred 
to receive in this. 

“The number of hours of daily labor on the part of these 
gentlemen and ladies has been increased from five to eight. 
and the number employed has been reduced from thirty to 
sixteen, the special teachers of drawing and of articulation 
having been retained. Under this arrangement, each teacher 
instructs forty pupils in two classes, one in the morning and 
the other in the afternoon. The two classes assigned to each 
teacher have been graded with reference to similarity of attain- 
ment, so that it will be less difficult to make changes from one 
to the other under the same teacher, as necessity may require. 
This separates the whole body of pupils into two divisions, one 
of which is in school, while those composing the other are learn- 
ing mechanical trades or receiving domestic training and in- 
struction in needle-work. The time spent in these manual oc- 
cupations, so necessary to enable our pupils to obtain an inde- 
pendent livelihood when they leave us, is never extended 
beyond three hours, in order that each pupil may have sufficient 
opportunity for the recreation in the open air which is needed 
to keep up the equipoise between mind and body. 

“In order that the pupils in each division may equally share 
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in the benefit of the portion of the day that may prove most 
conducive to their advancement either at school or work, the 
session is changed weekly, the morning division of one week 
being the afternoon division of the next week. 

“ The direct advantages anticipated from this arrangement, 
aside from the incidental ones already mentioned, are : 

“1st. The diminished number of those receiving instruction 
in manual art at the same time, thereby giving them the oppor- 
tunity of receiving more individual attention. 

“2d. The concentration of thought and effort upon the work 
of the institution on the part of the teachers, and the individual 
benefit arising from greater acquired experience and facility in 
imparting instruction. 

“3d. The removal of the temptation from new teachers to 
make the institution a mere stepping-stone to other professions, 
in preparing for which they might otherwise employ their un 
utilized leisure. 

“4th. The smoothness and equableness arising from a re- 
duced corps of efficient and harmonious workers. 

“Thus far the new arrangement seems to have fulfilled the 
expectations entertained with regard to it. The teachers have 
not shown evidence of undue weariness, and the pupils have 
appeared to make progress fully equal to that of the same pe- 
riod in former years. 

“The new classification has in it one feature which especially 
commends itself to the judgment. The older classes, with the 
exception of the high class and the special classes in articula- 
tion, are composed of pupils of the same sex, 120 of the girls 
being taught by accomplished lady teachers, and 160 boys, by 
teachers of their own sex. In the younger classes, boys and 
girls have been taught together as far as practicable.” 


In the Michigan Institution one object of the changes made 
was to give the female pupils a wider range of instruction in 
domestic duties. The present daily routine and its results are 
thus described by Mr. Bangs: 


“Breakfast at 6:30. Chapel at 8. At 8:30, three of the 
teachers take a class each and teach them for three hours. 
Three other classes go at the same time to the different indus- 
tries—the boys to the shoe shop and cabinet shop, and the girls 
to the dining-room, kitchen, ironing room, and dormitories. 
Dinner at 12. Afternoon school at 1:15, at which time the three 
classes that were in school in the morning go to the industries, 
and the classes that were in the industries in the morning go to 
school. On the first day of each month these two divisions 
change places, so that the morning classes of the preceding 
month become the afternoon classes of the month on the first 
day of which this change is made. The girls who are not in 
school in the afternoon receive instructions in sewing. The 
pupils who are not old enough to go into the industries are in 
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school both forenoon and afternoon, each session continuing 
three hours. By this arrangement the domestic duties of the 
girls are attended to quietly, with no large number congregated 
at any one point. Greater variety is introduced into their em- 
ployments, and the girls, by the changes made from month to 
month, are brought where they cannot fail to learn all kinds of 
domestic duties. Thus far the change has succeeded admira- 
bly, promoting the quiet discharge of duty, adding to its effi- 
ciency, giving better satisfaction to the pupils, and insuring 
them instruction in some things of which they could learn 
nothing in any other way.” 


The Minnesota Institution has two sessions a day, consisting 
of four hours of school in the morning and four and a half hours 
of “industries” in the afternoon. “The short time this plan 
has been in operation,” says Mr. Noyes, “is sufficient to dem- 
onstrate the wisdom of the plan, when there are shops 
enough to give employment to the boys and household and 
needlework for the girls.” 

The system of rotation which has been followed in the Ohio 
Institution for six years was described in the Annals, vol. xvii, 
page 165. Mr. Fay says of it: 


“It continues to give general satisfaction to all concerned, 
and is believed to be the best combination of school-room work 
and manual labor yet devised for an institution situated, at 
least, as is our own By it the main part of the day is given 
to school, as should be the case, and yet from two to three hours 
are spent daily in the shops. The shop itself has three ses- 
sions of labor, for itself an ordinary working day, so that at no 
one time need ‘there be more than twenty apprentices to be 
looked after—a number certainly large enough. The amount of 
time spent by each, two and one-half hours exactly, is as much as 
can be judiciously devoted to labor. It is certainly enough for 
the younger pupils, in addition to their other duties of school 
and study, and the older pupils who have acquired some skill 
in their respective trades do not care to work longer. Many of 
those who have become really skilful and whose labor is a 
source of profit to their shop come to have the feeling that they 
should be paid for their labor. This impression is unjust, but 
it always exists more or less. I do not believe that it is prac- 
ticable, here or anywhere, to make finished workmen of pupils, 
and expect to use their labor thereafter for a large part of the 
day for any length of time for nothing. The trade department, 
therefore, while being an important part of an institution, may 
be made unduly prominent. I believe that the proportions 
which have been established here between school and mechan- 
ical labor are, on the whole, the best calculated to secure the 
best working of an institution whose chief aim should be to 
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teach the use of the English language, not omitting to give to 
all in addition such a start in some trade of their choice as to 
be able, when leaving school, to gain their own living.” 


EXHIBITIONS. 

Mr. Greenberger, while admitting the advantages conferred 

by exhibitions in bringing the institution before the public, 

etc., yet regards them as greatly outweighed by the disadvan- 
tages, which he sets forth, as follows : 


“I. Many of the parents of our afflicted pupils are inclined 
to hide their misfortune rather than exhibit their ill-fated chil- 
dren and awaken public sympathy. 

“TI. The mutes themselves, when they are fifteen or sixteen 
years old, and begin to feel their affliction more than when 
they were little boys and girls, dislike to be brought on the 
stage in a public hall, to be gazed at as objects of curiosity by 
some, or pitied and commiserated by others. Several of our 
best scholars could not be made available at our last exhibition 
for these very reasons. 

“TIT. It is evident that an every-day school exercise, bene- 
ficial as it may be, and much as it may be appreciated by a pro- 
fessional teacher, will not interest a mixed audience, such as is 
found attending a public exhibition. The pupils must, there- 
fore, be specially prepared for the occasion. These prepara- 
tions occupy a considerable portion of precious school time 
which, if otherwise employed, would result in greater benefit to 
the children in our charge. 

“TV. It often happens that, through embarrassment, bright 
and proficient pupils utterly fail, and get discouraged ; whereas, 
others knowing less, but more self-possessed, carry off the praise 
and become conceited and vain.” 


DEAF-MUTE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Dr. Gillett has a few words on this subject. After briefly 
stating the reasons for which “the wisdom of such an organiza- 
tion is questioned by some of the most thoughtful and sincere 
friends of the deaf and dumb,” he says: 


“These points may be well taken, but I think that they are 
more than counterbalanced by the social advantages that will be 
afforded the deaf-mutes, and by the moral restraints that they 
will mutually exert. The isolation of a deaf-mute in society is 
very inadequately apprehended. Most allurements to vice are 
first directed to the eye, while the restraints from vice are al- 
most wholly directed to the ear. The deaf-mute has presented 
to him with unusual acuteness the first enticements of evil 
which abound in a great city, while he is excluded from the in- 
fluences which generally protect the young from iniquity. I 
believe, without any exception, the former pupils of this Insti- 
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tution, now living in the metropolis of our State, are leading 
lives of honesty, industry, and sobriety, and if any means can 
be devised by which they can be aided in their commendable 
exertions, we should most certainly rejoice therein.” 


CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE CENTENNIAL EXHI- 
BITION. 


{ THe circular printed below has been sent to all the deaf-mute institutions, 
periodicals, etc., in the United States and Canada. 

European officers of institutions and associations, publishers of periodi- 
cals, and others interested, are also invited to send to the committee, at 
their own discretion, material suitable for exhibition at Philadelphia. 
Everything thus received will be properly cared for, and arranged for ex- 
hibition as advantageously as possible. | 

Wasuineton, D. C., September 15, 1875. 

The Executive Committee of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, through its sub-committee, 
begs leave to offer the following plan for a presentation of the 
results of deaf-mute instruction in North America at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition to be held next year in Philadelphia : 

That principals and superintendents of institutions, instrue- 
tors, and others interested in the education and improvement 
of deaf-mutes, join in forwarding to the committee at Wash- 
ington before the 1st day of December next— 

1. As complete files as possible of the reports and other 
publications of the several institutions. 

2. Text-books, charts, diagrams, apparatus, etc., prepared 
especially for the use of deaf-mutes. 

3. Periodicals, magazines, and newspapers published for 
deaf-mutes, or in the interest of their instruction; including 
accounts of work for the religious and moral improvement of 
adult deaf-mutes. 

4. Manuscript sketches of the history of institutions and 
societies, and descriptions of methods of instruction. 

5. Photographs of the buildings of institutions, taken in 
accordance with directions to be found below. 

6. Photographs of interiors of buildings, scbool-rooms, 
grounds, groups of pupils, teachers, and whatever else might be 
of interest, to be mounted and arranged in portfolios in such 
manner as may be preferred by the senders. 

It is desirable that articles sent should, as far as possible, be 
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donated, so that the collection may form a permanent memento 
of the Centennial, and be preserved at Washington for future 
reference. If, however, there be copies of reports, books, or 
periodicals, pieces of apparatus, or pictures with which the 
owners do not wish to part, but which they would be willing 
to loan for the Exhibition, such may be plainly marked “To 
be returned,” and they will be sent to their owners when the 
Exhibition is over. 

Files of reports, manuscripts, and pamphlets suitable for 
binding may be sent unbound, as arrangements have been 
made for their binding in uniform style at Washington. 

Photographs of buildings asked for under No. 5 should be 
taken on plates eight by ten inches, and the focus should be so 
adjusted that a horizontal space of one hundred feet on the 
building near the centre of the plate shall measure three inches. 

It is desired that these photographs be sent unmounted, as 
the committee propose to have them mounted uniformly, with 
printed titles, and enclosed in a large frame to occupy one 
side of the alcove which will be at the disposal of the committee. 

With each photograph should be sent the corporate name of 
the institution, the cost of the buildings, the cost and extent of 
the grounds, and the name and titles of the officer in charge of 
the institution. 

It is intended to include one photograph only of each insti- 
tution in this collection; care should therefore be taken to ob- 
tain the best possible view of the buildings, and it is suggested 
that in these pictures no persons should appear. 

To each institution is sent herewith a specimen photograph 
of the buildings of the institution at Washington. 

It is hoped that this circular will meet with a prompt as well 
as cordial response from the officers of institutions and other 
persons interested, and that the result will be such a repre- 
sentation as will be creditable to our country and beneficial to 
the cause of deaf-mute instruction throughout the world. 


EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 
EDWARD A. FAY, 


Committee. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Indiana Institution.—The public investigation by the board 
of trustees, begun on the 8th of June, was continued until the 
25th of August. It was thorough and searching, but, from the na- 
ture of the case, exceedingly difficult and tedious. . Eighty-five 
witnesses were examined, the majority of them deaf-mutes. Every 
question put to these witnesses was in writing, and every 
answer was given in the same way. “Such a mode of exami- 
nation,” as is remarked by an intelligent correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Gazette, “must necessarily be tedious, slow work, 
when witnesses as well as lawyers are rapid writers and think- 
ers. But when to this is added the task of using the simplest 
words and joining them into the simplest sentences, and then 
waiting until their purport is understood and the answer slowly 
written out, the difficulties become enormous.” 

Long before the investigation closed, the tissue of falsehood, 
fraud, and perjury woven by French and his associates to sup- 
port the infamous charges against Mr. MacIntire were shown 
to be so utterly flimsy that these charges were virtually aban- 
doned by the prosecution, and the verdict of * Not guilty,” 
unanimously agreed to by the board, was a foregone conclusion. 
The charges against Mr. Valentine, however, were pressed with 
great persistency to the last, for the reason, doubtless, that his 
acquittal was regarded as equivalent to the conviction of Fawk- 
ner. But notwithstanding the web of circumstantial evidence 
which, with much ingenuity and ability, it was endeavored to 
weave about him, he was acquitted by the majority of the board, 
who, to use their own words, “ find the charges against him are 
untrue and unfounded.” From this verdict, one member—a 
brother-in-law of a lawyer engaged in the prosecution and, it 
was testified, an aspirant for the position of superintendent— 
dissents, and while agreeing with his colleagues that Mr. Mac- 
Intire is innocent of the crimes charged against him personally, 
holds that he concealed evidence in order to screen Mr. Valen- 
tine. 

We have not hesitated from the first to express our confidence 
in the entire innocence of both these gentlemen, and the weight 
of the evidence, so far as it has come to our knowledge, has 
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confirmed us in this opinion. The libel suits are yet to be 
tried in the courts, and we hope and believe that there Mr. 
Valentine’s vindication—as is already the case with Mr. Mac- 
Intire’s—will be made as complete and triumphant before 
the world as it now is in the minds of his friends. 


North Carolina Institution.—Mr. W. D. Cooke having re- 
signed his position of teacher, to take charge of the “high 
class” in the Virginia Institution, Mr. John E. Ray, a graduate 
of Wake Forest College, succeeds him. Miss L. E. Badinger, 
a teacher of four years’ standing, has retired. and the vacancy 
is not yet filled. 


Illinois Institution.—Mr. Marquis L. Brock, late of the 
Pennsylvania, and formerly of this Institution, succeeds Mr. 
Logan, who goes to take charge of the Pittsburgh school. Mr. 
S. Tefft Walker, Miss Lily Rockwell, and Miss Rinda are added 
to the corps of instructors, the two last named to the articula- 
tion department. 


Wisconsin Institution.—Myr. W. H. De Motte, formerly of 
the Indiana Institution, where he had fourteen years’ experi- 
ence as a teacher of the deaf and dumb, and more recently 
president of the Indiana Female College at Indianapolis and 
the Illinois Female College at Jacksonville, has been elected 
principal, and has entered upon the duties of the office. We 
are glad to welcome him back to the profession, and as his ap- 
pointment seems to meet the approval of the foes as well as the 
friends of the late administration, we trust the unhappy dissen- 
sions concerning the Institution are at an end. 

Mr. W. A. Cochrane, formerly of this, but more recently of 
the Michigan Institution, has been appointed teacher in the 
place of Mr. Clithero, who retires to enter the Christian 


ministry. 


Michigan Institution.—The places of Mr. A. W. Mann, Mr. 
W. L. M. Breg, and Miss Ida C. Pool, teachers who have re- 
tired, have been supplied by the appointment of Mr. W. J. 
Parker, a recent graduate of the University of Michigan, Miss 
Margaret T. Bennett, a graduate of the New York Institution, 
and Miss Pheebe Wrigit, of Monroe. Miss Emma Hall sue- 
ceeds Miss M. J. Adams as matron. 
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Mr. A. Thayer, of Flint, the lawyer who represented the 
complainants before the legislative investigating committee last 
winter, has published a long letter in the Detroit Free Press, 
in which he asserts that the investigation was conducted in an 
ex parte and unfair manner, and that the consent of his clients 
to rest their case was the result of a compromise, by which it 
was agreed. on their part, to withhold the evidence in their 
possession until after the appropriations for the institution had 
been voted by the legislature, and to allow the investigation to 
be “eased up” in such a way as not to cause remark; on the 
other part, that no further effort should be made to ascertain 
the authorship of the articles in which charges had been brought, 
that teachers should not be discharged on account of anything 
connected with the investigation, and that the principal should 
be removed at the end of the school year. This agreement, it 
is stated, was made in behalf of the institution by “a certain 
member of the committee ;” but in the absence of information 
as to who he was, and especially as to what authority, if any, 
he had to make such an agreement, Mr. Thayer's complaint 
that the pledges have been violated by the commissioners fails 
to carry conviction of its being well grounded. 

Iowa Institution.—My. J. A. Kennedy, teacher, and Mrs. M. 
E. Vanderburgh, assistant matron, were married June 26, and 
Mr. Walker, the steward, and Miss Abbie M. Rice, of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, were married July 7. They all remain for the pres- 
ent in their respective offices. 

California Institution.—The Institution has recently re- 
ceived $1,000 in gold coin, the payment of a legacy made by 
Mr. Beideman, who died about twelve years ago. 

Messrs. Wright and Sanders, the architects who drew the 
plans of the temporary building, have devoted their commissions, 
amounting to $750, towards the purchase of a new organ, 
whenever the permanent buildings are erected. The money has 
been placed in the savings bank at interest. 

Mr. Wilkinson is now engaged on the plans for the new 
building; when they are completed, the Annals will have the 
benefit of them. 


Le Couteule Institution.—Sister Mary Josephine Conroy, 
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who for five years had been a faithful and beloved teacher, died 
on the 15th of June last. 

Instruction in drawing is now given to all the classes by 
Mr. I. Ivo. Tailoring and dress-making have been added to the 
“industries taught. 


Arkansas Institution.—The Institution has suffered so 
much embarrassment from insufficiency of funds, arising from 
the depreciation of the State money, that it was obliged to 
close the last term ten weeks earlier than usual, and is not yet 
able to resume school operations. Mr. Caruthers is retained 
in the position of principal, in the hope that financial arrange- 
ments will ere long be made which will enable the work of the 
Institution to be continued. 


Maryland Institution.—Mr. Zachary T. Brown, B. A., of 
Boonsboro, Md., has been appointed teacher, Miss A. O. Crum- 
backer, matron, and Mrs. A. E. Hempstone, housekeeper. 

The new wing is finished and occupied. 


Pittsburgh Day-School.—Mr. James H. Logan, M. A., one 
of the first graduates of the National Deaf-Mute College, and 
previously a graduate of the Pennsylvania Institution, has re- 
signed his position of teacher in the Lllinois Institution to 
accept the principalship of this growing school. 


West Virginia Institution.—Mr. O. D. Cooke, late instructor 
of the “high class” in the New York Institution, and Mr. Ed- 
ward L. Chapin, B. A.ya recent graduate of the National Deaf- 
Mute College, have been added to the corps of instruction. 

Colorado Institution.—The time of vacation, which was 
formerly from October to January, has been changed so as to 
extend from July to October. 

The new institution building was begun on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, and is expected to be ready for occupancy December 
1. It is to consist of two stories and a basement, thirty-six by 
forty-seven feet. The material used is a white stone. 


Central New York Institution.—Mr. F. L. Seliney, a semi- 
mute graduate and late a teacher of the New York Institution, 
and one of the editors of the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, and Miss 
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Dora Hendricks, of Janesville, Wis., have been appointed 
teachers, the latter to give instruction in articulation and lip- 
reading. 

The present house being too small for the increased number 
of pupils, two new buildings have been added. 


Halifax Institution.—Myr. Hutton has just declined the offer 
of the principalship of the Edinburgh Institution, where he 
commenced his professional career more than twenty years ago. 
“The homeward drawings,” he writes us, “ were naturally very 
strong. but other considerations prevailed to retain me in my 
present sphere of labor, not the least of which was my unwil- 
lingness to sever my connection with the noble fraternity of 
deaf-mute instructors on this side of the Atlantic.” 

Ontario Institution.—Ambrose W. Mason, one of the older 
pupils, has been appointed supervisor of the boys, in place of 
John Graham, deceased. A competent nurse has been ap- 
pointed to look after the smaller boys, which seems a wise 
course. Mr. Ackermann, drawing master, in addition to his 
other duties, acts as visitor's attendant, thus relieving the 
teachers of this duty. 

A wooden building, 70 by 26 feet in size, has been erected, to 
be used as a gymnasium. It will be fitted up with a bowling- 
alley, ladders, horizontal bars, and all the necessary fittings of 
a first class gymnasium, and when completed will supply a want 
long felt. 

A number of internal changes have been made, which will 
add much to the comfort of the pupils. 


Northern Counties Institution —From the report of the 
committee, adopted at the annual meeting, June 16, 1875, we 
learn that the present number of pupils is 68. Since the Insti- 
tution was opened, in 1839, it has extended its benefits to 357 
pupils. The expenditure during the past year exceeded the in- 
come by about £267, and unless the subscriptions are much 
increased the present year, the committee fear it may be neces- 
sary to restrict the number of inmates. The Institution is still 
under the able management of Mr. William Neill. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Union of Institutions and Seminaries.—In our review 
of Mr. Saegert’s Report on Deaf-Mute Education in Prus- 
sia, in the last number of the Annals, we referred to the 
union of institutions and seminaries as having proved a failure. 
So it is regarded by most German teachers; but that this 
opinion is not universal is shown by the last report of the 
Halberstadt Institution, in which Mr. Kehr, director of the 
Seminary, says that, although the seminary students are not 
made deaf-mute teachers in the broadest sense of the word, they 
are enabled in after life to give useful advice and assistance to 
the parents of deaf-mute children, and to prepare the children 
in some degree for admission to the institutions. He also re- 
gards their observation of the methods of deaf-mute instruction 
as very serviceable to them in their future work as teachers of 
common schools. Similar views were expressed in the year 
1859 by Dr. Matthias, editor of the Organ, in his important work 
entitled “ Die landstiindischen Verhandlungen im Grossherzog- 
thum Hessen iiber die Erwerbung eines Hauses fiir das Gr. 
Tbst.-Institut zu Friedberg.” 

M. Rieffel on Artieulation.—The Abbé Rieffel, director of 
the National Institution at Chambéry, France, has become a 
convert to the articulation method of teaching. At the distribu- 
tion of prizes last year—the chief public ceremony of the 
year in all the French institutions—he delivered an address, in 
which he reviewed the French and German methods, and gave 
the preference decidedly to the latter. Hitherto the manual 
method has been followed in his own institution, and he did not 
say it was to be supplanted by articulation ; but in view of the 
opinion expressed in his address we suppose it will be, if the 
Minister of the Interior consents. 


Deaf-Mute Associations.—Myr. Schibel, director of the Zu- 
rich Institution, and Mr. Erhardt, inspector of the St. Gall In- 
stitution, refer in their last annual reports to the deaf-mute 
associations or societies which have recently sprung up in all 
the large towns of Switzerland, as elsewhere. They speak 
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mutual sympathy which lead to the formation of such associa- 
tions, and admit the possibility of their being productive of 
some good, but lament their tendency to draw the adult deaf- 
mutes residing in institution towns away from the influence of 
the institutions, and to alienate them from their former instruc 
tors. Mr. Schibel further suggests that the associations foster 
self-conceit, vanity, and error, and Mr. Erhardt intimates that 
in their meetings and festivals, which are independent of all 
outside control and supervision, there is special danger for the 
female members. 

Foreign Periodicals.—Mr. Fornari, of the Milan Institution, 
has begun the publication of an Italian periodical for deaf- 
mutes, entitled ZL’ Amico del Sordo-muti. Tt has the same 
praiseworthy aims as the Rev. Mr. Smith’s English Wagazine, 
the German litter, and the French Messager. 

Since the publication of the last number of the Annals, we 
have received the Copenhagen journal mentioned on pages 161 
and 190—the Nordisk Tidsskrift for Blinde-, Dovstumme- og 
Idiotskolen. It is aneatly-printed 16mo, is published four times 
a year, contains from 48 to 54 pages in each number, and has 
just completed its seventh volume. Like the Anvals, it is de- 
voted chiefly to educational matters, but includes in its scope 
the blind and the feeble-minded, as well as the deaf and dumb. 


The Church Mission.—My. H. W. Syle, who has charge of 
the Philadelphia branch, has been admitted as a candidate for 
holy orders by the bishop and standing committee of the dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. A. W. Mann, a semi-mute, and late a teacher in the 
Michigan Institution, is now devoting himself exclusively to 
the work of the mission in Chicago and the larger towns of 
Michigan and the adjoining States. 


Recent Conventions of Deaf-Mutes.—The New York and 
Ohio conventions held last August seem to have been pleasant 
and profitable occasions for all in attendance, and we regret 
we have not space for some description of them. Full accounts, 
however, may be found in the deaf-mute periodicals, which 
doubtless reach the eyes of the majority of those most inter- 
ested. 
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The Proceedings of the Highth Convention.—In answer to 
many inquiries 2s to when the Proceedings of the Eighth Con- 
vention of American Instructors will appear, we are authorized 
by Dr. Palmer, chairman of the publishing committee, to say 
that the publication has been delayed by the failure of the au- 
thors of some of the papers read at the Convention to forward 
them to the committee. If, however, the papers are not re- 
ceived by the 1st of October the committee intend to arrange 
for the publication of the Proceedings without them—a course 
in which we believe they will have the approval of the members 
of the profession, who, as we judge from letters received, are 
growing a little impatient at the delay. 


Shooting of a Deaf-Mute.—In the Annals, several years 
ago,* was recorded the shooting of a deaf-mute in Indianapolis 
by a drunken man because he did not answer when spoken to. 
A somewhat similar case we find quoted in the deaf-mute 
papers from the Rusk (Texas) Odserver : 


“A deaf and dumb man was in town this week who has been 


very unfortunate. He went to a farm-house to stay all night, 
and, on being asked what he wanted, put his hand into his 
pocket to get his slate, when the farmer, thinking he was draw- 
ing some weapon, fired on him, inflicting a painful wound in 
his left hand.” ; 


A Situation Wanted.—Miss Josephine Stephens, of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., who has had six years’ experience as a teacher of 
articulation—four years in the New York Institution for Im- 
proved Instruction and two years with a private pupil—having 
lost her pupil by death, desires to secure another situation as 
private teacher of articulation and lip-reading. Mr. F. A. Ris- 
ing, of Winona, Minn., late principal of the above-named insti- 
tution, and Mr. John C. Ellis, of Schenectady, N. Y., the father 
of the little girl whom Miss Stephens has been teaching, are 
named as references. 


The Annals Index.—We hope before the end of the year to 
present the subscribers to the Annals with an Index to the 
twenty volumes which are completed with the present number. 
In size and shape the Index will be convenient for binding with 
the Annals. 


* Vol. xvi, page 68. 
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